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Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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1 SomERSET St., Boston, July 18, 1891. 


Hon. Jostan Quincy: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to hand you a copy of Resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, July 13, 1891. Your consent 
to the printing given to me personally had not been 
communicated to the Society. 

Very respectfully, 
R. B. Howarp, Secretary. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Peace 
Society are hereby extended to Hon. Josiah Quincy for 
his Fourth of July Oration delivered at the request of the 
City of Boston. 

We hail its prophecy and proofs of ‘* the coming peace” 
and his declaration that ‘* the abolition of war stands 
forth pre-eminently as the greatest reform measure that 
man is now called upon to undertake,” as worthy of the 
occasion and the era in which we live. 

Since Charles Sumner’s address on ‘‘ The True Grand- 
eur of Nations,” delivered July 4, 1845, we know of no 
address better calculated to advance the cause of Peace 
to which this Society has been devoted for sixty-three 
years, and we hereby respectfully request Mr. Quincy to 
furnish this Society with a copy of his address for publi- 
cation and as wide circulation as we can give it. 


We are glad to say that in a letter conveying grateful 
acknowledgment of the above sentiments, Mr. Quincy 
consented to the publication of his address. It is printed 
in full in this paper and will richly repay perusal. 


ITALY AT CHICAGO IN 1893. 


We sincerely hope that the earnest efforts put forth by 
the American citizens of Italian extraction to secure a grand 
exhibition by Italy at Chicago may be successful. A 
sufficient cash contribution by them would probably 
secure the object. The Italian government and people 
are poor. The causes of the government’s poverty are 
not remote. The debt of the nation consolidated when 
the country became one, the government railways, and, 


lastly, the army and navy have cost enormously. And 
now the Pope is made almost bankrupt by bad invest- 
ments. Let Americans help Italy to send her works of 
art, her antiquities, her peculiar manufactures and 
agricultural products, specimens of her industries, her 
cattle and fishes, her silks and linens. No department 
more attractive to Americans will there be than that of 
Italy if only it is what it may be. We like republics best, 
of course, but Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi and King 
Humbert are neither unknown nor unhonored in America 
as the champions of liberty for men. Italy may have 
bound herself for the sake of her own protection to the 
old autocracies of Austria and Germany but her face is 
towards the rising sun. She is one of the liberty loving 


peoples. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS AT ROME. 


It is proposed to hold the Universal Peace Congress, 
made up of delegates from all the Peace and Arbitration 
Societies of the world, immediately after the Inter-par- 
liamentary Conference, so that members of each body 
may participate in the deliberations of the other. The 
Universal Peace Congress will open Monday, Novem- 
ber 9th. In order to attend these meetings, delegates 
who go via English, French or German steamers should 
leave this country by Oct. 15. If delegates prefer to go 
direet by Italian steamers to Naples or Genoa, the time 
of sailing may be delayed a day or so. 

For information concerning the Congress address R. 
Bonghi, President, Rome. Papers that are to be read 
ought to be sent to him either in full or by title, and a full 
synopsis as early as Oct. Ist. A portion of the subjects 
assigned for discussion will be found in another column. 


DELEGATES TO UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS 
AT ROME SO FAR AS APPOINTED. 


Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, President World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary to Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
1893; Rev. W. A. Campbell, D. D., Richmond, Va., 
Presbyterian, and mover of the overture for a Conference 
of Churches of Christendom; Hon. Jonathan Chace, 
Providence, R. I., Ex-Senator U. S. A. ; Hon. Philip C. 
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Garrett, member U. S. Indian Commission, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President American 
Peace Society, Boston ; Bishop Oscar P. Fitzgerald, M. E. 
Church (South), Nashville, Tenn. ; Hon. W. R. Whiting, 
M. C., Port Huron, Mich.; Rev. W. A. Waterman, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (in Europe); Rev. A. A. Miner, D. 
D., Boston, Mass., Ex-President of Tufts College; Rev. 
J. F. Loba, Kalamazoo, Mich., under appointment as a 
missionary to Paris, France; Hon. F. E. White, M. C., 
Webster, Iowa. 


THE INTER-PARLIAMEN TARY CONFERENCE. 


The Inter-parliamentary Conference on Peace and Ar- 
bitration has been invited to meet at Rome on Wednesday, 
Nov. 3, at 1 p. m., in the hall of the Capitol. The dele- 
gates will be welcomed by the mayor of the city. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which foreign delegates 
receive reduction of fares on Italian railroads and an ex- 
cursion to Naples and Pompeii at the close of the session. 
All members of Parliaments or Congresses of all nations 
are invited to attend this meeting. Who will go and 
represent the Congress of the United States? 


THE RESULT OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERI- 
CAN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. William E. Curtis (chief clerk of the Diplomatic 
Bureau?) writes the Peacemaker, that April 18, 1890, the 
International American Conference in which eighteen 
nations of the Western Continent were represented, adopted 
a plan of arbitration, to be submitted for the approbation 
of their respective governments. This plan has since 
been accepted by many (1) of the American governments 
and has been officially signed and ratified by several (2) 
of them. Copies of the plan have also been submitted 
to the several governments of Europe, with a copy of a 
resolution passed by the Conference recommending it to 
their most serious consideration. I am not at liberty to 
inform you as to the details of the situation of this arbi- 
tration treaty, as it is still a matter of diplomatic negotia- 
tion, but I can say generally that the Secretary of State 
is very much gratified at the progress the movement has 
made. The plan of arbitration adopted at the Conference 
was intended for the settlement of disputes between na- 
tions, and cannot refer to controversies between political 
parties in the same nation, or be applied to revolutionary 
leaders who may succeed in securing money and men 
enough to disturb the peace of the nation in which they 
live. (This is said in reference to the civil war in Chili.) 

Again, the trouble between Salvador and Guatemala 
commenced before the treaty was ratified or signed, and 
could not be applied there. A successful termination of 
the movement to make arbitration the only mode for the 
settlement of difficulties between the American states 
seems about to be realized. Only Switzerland of the 
European states has accepted the proposition. It seems 


we must wait to know the two important facts: (1) How 
many American governments have ‘“ accepted;”’ (2) 
How many have ratified the action of the Conference. 


SPAIN’S SAMOAN OUTRAGES. 


The following resolutions were adopted substantially as 
printed below at the annual meeting : 


Resolved, That the forcible and bloody attack upon the 
natives and the expulsion of the American missionaries 
and the destruction of the mission property and the 
schools on the Caroline Islands by the Government of 
Spain, under the pretext of taking possession of an un- 
civilized and unappropriated country, is an outrage on 
civilization and Christianity and as such should be dis- 
countenanced by the United States and other nations of 
Christendom. 

Resolved, That our country should unite with Great 
Britain and such other countries as are willing to join 
them in seeking to procure the neutralization of the Caro- 
lines and the Samoan group of islands and other simi- 
larly circumstanced, in order that the natives under the 
direction of their religious teachers may be taught self- 
government and independence unmolested by foreign 
powers. 

Since then we learn of the visit of Chief Nanpie of 
Ponape to this country to enlist the sympathy of Chris- 
tians and secure governmental aid for the natives of the 
Caroline Islands in their contest with the Spanish soldiers. 
This recalls the outrages which our missions have suffered 
since 1887, and the efforts which our Government has 
been making to secure redress from Spain. Chief Nanpie 
may be able to furnish the State Department with val- 
uable testimony and thus aid the cause of the mission- 
aries. 

Germany and Spain made up a case for arbitration and 
the arbitrator, Pope Leo, decided in favor of Spain. 
The United States made no claim to territorial rights. 
Its interest in the islands was based upon the fact that its 
missionaries had been residents for many years, had 
established schools and churches, encouraged ali the arts 
of civilized life, and taught the natives self-government, 
Spain takes advantage of the arbitrator’s decision and in 
enforcing her claims, kills some of the inhabitants, 
destroys the schools and churches, banishes the mission- 
aries, rouses armed resistance by the remaining natives 
and wages exterminating war. 

We hold that it is time for other nations to interfere in 
the interest of humanity. That the United States should 
become a party to this interference on the ground of the 
outrages that have been committed by Spain upon our citi- 
zens and their proteges, the converted natives. If Great 
Britain will join her a new case could be made up and the 
question of the neutrality of the islands fairly mooted as 
a penalty for Spain’s injustice. Eight months have 
passed since the case of the missionaries was made known 
at Madrid and still no reply is forthcoming. No com- 
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plaint is made of discourtesy or remissness at Wash-| and fatten the lowest instinct and it will grow and grasp 


ington. But the delay, said to be on account of the new 


to all concerned. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM IN ENGLAND. 
Speaking of the magnificent reception given to the 


German Emperor the Philadelphia Bulletin well says : hs ‘ 
/machine. It is a depraved, demonized person, madly 


| 


‘* When the best epoch shall have fairly dawned, the) 
leading governments of the civilized world will not) 
welcome their guests wita a display of destructive forces. 
If a flotilla be sent to greet an arriving sovereign, it will 
be representative of commerce, not of war. It will be) 
made up of great passenger steamers, merchant vessels 
that carry to and fro the commerce of the world, and all 
the classes of ships and boats that work to make nations 
richer, not to make them poorer. If there must be a 
noisy salute, it will be made with something less murder- 
ous than thundering cannon. The principal actors in the 
pageant will be dressed ‘in clothing suggestive of peace, 
not arms, and the whole display will be suggestive to the 
reflecting mind of the prosperity and happiness that comes 
from peace not of the misery that inevitably attends 
war.” 

Why will’ men pile up agony? Why constantly and 
uproariously call to mind scenes of heart-breaking cru- 
elty? We never hear a salute but the guns of Gettys- 
burg, the wounded ; the dead; the devastation ; the hot, 
black night after the battle; the gangrene; the mutilated 
corpses huddled by winrows into trenches ;—all these rise 


like a miasmic vision as the cannon roar. 


WARLIKE FITS. 


When a nation suffers from a warlike fit it is not easily 
appeased until it has tasted blood.—London Christian 
Globe. 

That is true and it is also true that training to conquer 
by killing brings on the ‘‘fit.” The constant stimulus 
of any passion or appetite makes it morbidly intense. 
Drunkenness and lust are enormously increased by soli- 
citation and gratification. Just so with revenge. Many 
a man “feeds fat his ancient grudge.’’ Nations and 
races do the same. Hence the need of abstinence from 
the stimulus, the food. Indulgence is the sure road to sub- 
jection to any vile passion. Wars create wars. Nothing 
but exhaustion will stop a fight. Hence we protest against 
military excitements, boys’ brigades, girls’ drills in tactics. 
Hence our dread of armaments of which governments and 
nations are proud and of which they can boast as able to 
conquer all opponents. Give a bloodhound a taste of 
blood and he will kill a man to get more. The blood- 
hound instinct is in man. It is mercifully inoperative in 
most civilized men. It is comparatively weak. It is 
hidden away and covered over with desires less animal. 
The moral and spiritual nature often cloaks the hideous 


animalism. But pet and pat the brute in man; feed 


| at dominion. It will swell and swagger. It will claim to 


treaty negotiations, is very trying to the missionaries and | 
| will rebel against goodness and run riot in the soul like a 
'mob in a city. Indeed a murdering mob, such as killed 


the negroes in New York in 1863, is only the union and 


be virtuous and perhaps subdue virtue as its slave. It 


embodiment of many men’s passions. Snch also is an 
army during a fight. It is worse than a pitiless, soulless 


excited by the taste of blood and lust of conquest. 
‘* Avoid it, pass not near it. Turn from it and pass 
away.” Only thus can the ‘* body be brought under.” 
1 Cor. ix. 27. Only thus can bloodthirstiness be mas- 
tered and transmuted. Treat a nation as you would treat 
aman. 


THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY PEACE CON- 
FERENCE AT ROME. 


Mr. Philip Stanhope, M. P., has received a letter from 
Signor Bonghi, the President of the executive committee 
to which have been entrusted the arrangements in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Conference. The present idea is that the gathering shall 
take place in Rome, November 3-8. Signor Bonghi 
states that the general committee, now in process of 
reconstitution, has been joined by about half the Mem- 
bers of the Italian Chamber, and that this number is 
expected to be considerably increased. Signor Villari, 
who was one of the Italian delegates in London last year, 
will not be able to act on the executive committee 
because he is now a member of the Cabinet. The 
executive committee, which consists of Signor Bonghi 
and fourteen other Italian Senators and members, are at 
present engaged in drafting resolutions to be submitted 
to the Conference. In view of the growing importance 
of the question, a motion will probably be brought 
forward making the general committee a permanent body. 
Signor Bonghi is also the President of the Committee 
for organizing the Peace Congress at Rome, which will 
be held just after the Conference.—Herald of Peace. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The preliminary conference of the International Peace 
Congress was opened in Milan May 30. A large num- 
ber of delegates from Italian municipal counties were 
present. Deputies Maffi and Pandolfipareto were chosen 
as president and vice-president respectively. An invita- 
tion from the American Peace Society to hold an inter- 
national congress in Chicago during the Exposition in 
that city was accepted. 


J. B. Wood gives an amusing account in the Arbitrator 
of an Italian young lady whom he met in Rome, and who 
was so sea-sick from New York to Naples as to feel, on 
landing, ‘‘All alone in the world;” the three weeks of 
ocean nausea having ‘‘ bereft her of herself.” She could 
understand English, and was restored to the sense of 
human fellowship by the cry of an American woman 
attempting to climb into the high Italian cars: ‘*O, do 
give me a boost!” 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, AUG.-SEPT., 1891. 


LITERARY HONORS. 

Bowdoin College did itself honor in recognizing the dis- 
tinguished services of Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, chief of 
the life-saving department of the government, by confer- 
ring on him, at its late commencement, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science (D. Sc.). Deserved honors conferred on 
life-savers serve to counterbalance the evil of honors con- 
ferred on life-destroyers. 

Tufts College performed a graceful act of international 
comity as well as recognized sterling scholarship and con- 
secrated talent in conferring the degree of LL.D. upon our 
friend and coadjutor, Rev. W. Evans Darby, of London, 
secretary of the oldest and, in some respects, the ablest 
Peace Society in the world. 


PEACE MEETING AT WASHINGTON. 

Baltsey Brothers, of Washington, D.C., have established 
a new ‘* Chautauqua” at Glen Echo, in the suburbs of that 
city. Wedonotunderstand that itimitates the original Chau- 
tuaqua in making religious instruction the central feature. 
But it is a kind of Symposium of all good kinds of out-of- 
door instruction and recreation, and meets the popular 
demand for Peace addresses among others. The man- 
agers assigned July 28 for that purpose. We are sorry 
that we could not be present personally, but are glad to 
learn that the Universal Peace Union was represented by 
some of its most earnest and able speakers, and that it 
was a ** great meeting.” 


THE MYSTIC (CT.) MEETINGS 
Will be held, August 26-28, in a grove on grounds 
recently purchased by the U. P. U. This is usually the 
largest Peace meeting of the year, and we expect this year 
will be no exception. President Love sends a most cor- 
dial invitation to everybody to attend. 


PEACE MEETINGS IN PORTLAND, ME. 

A very interesting public meeting, in the interests of 
Peace and Arbitration, was held in Portland, Me., on the 
evening of June 13, under the auspices of a committee 
of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

The speakers were Augustine Jones, A. M., principal 


of Friends’ Boarding School at Providence, R. I., Thomas 


Chace, Ph. D., former president of Haverford College, 
Richard Collins of New York, and Sarah W. Collins, our 
earnest and efficient superintendent of the department of 
Peace in the New York State W.C.T.U. A large 
audience listened with good attention, 


A STEP IN ADVANCE. 

It is now half a century since Peace Societies and 
persons who adhere to their principles, have held confer- 
ences and congresses to consult upon the best means to 
lessen the evils and to finally abolish the curse of war. 

These movements of philanthropists and the people in 
general have been voluntary. Benevolent men have borne 
the necessary expense. Their object has been on the 
one hand to so elevate public sentiment that the faith of 
the few might become the conviction of the many, and on 
the other to influence governments to practical measures 
in the interest of peace. 

There is a time when thought expresses itself in laws, 
institutions and administrations. There is a time when 
the ideas for which the few contend are adopted by the 
majority. Majorities have increasing influence on all 
governments, and are dominant in free governments. 
The time has arrived when not only philanthropists but gov- 
ernments ought to hold conferences, whose object should 
be the permanency and universality of peace. The time 
has come when international law instead of being made up 
of the laws of war, should adequately express the fraternity 
of nations and promote their friendly intercourse. The 
time has come when the expense of international confer- 
ences should be borne by the governments themselves. 
They are supported by taxation. The tax-payers are 
tired of paying for vast armaments and exhausting wars. 
One-tenth of the cost of a war-ship would pay the 
expenses of the largest and most efficient international 
conference ever held. This should consist of the ablest 
jurists as well as the broadest philanthropists now living. 

Memorials have been sent to the President of the 
United States, one to each House of Congress and one to 
the Secretary of State, praying the Government of the 
United States to invite an International Conference of Gov- 
ernments in connection with the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893, for the purpose,— 

First, of maturing some project whereby arbitration 
clauses may be introduced more fully into treaties. 

Secondly, to endeavor to harmonize conflicting interna- 
tiona) laws and recommend an international code. 

Thirdly, to recommend some project for a High Court 
of Nations, whose jurisdiction in international disputes 
should be similar to that which the Supreme Court of the 
United States now exercises between the States. 

In support of this proposition petitions are being circu- 
lated for signature in all the Congressional districts of the 
United States, a copy of which is placed at the close of 
this article aud has been sent to every member of the 
Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses. 

As to the United States Government taking up this 
work, at this time and in connection with the Interna- 
tional Exposition, it may be said, 

First, that the proposed Conference is germane to the 
highest objects for which the Exposition is held. The 
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main purpose of the Exposition is to draw together and 
manifest to the entire world the evidences of human prog- 
ress, not only in material things, but also in intellectual 
and moral development. To this end the display of the 
latest military inventions by which the Nations propose 
in certain contingencies to destroy each other, are surely 
less important than the presentation of those ideas by 
which it is proposed that they shall aid each other to a 
higher civilization. Among the latter, anything that 
tends to the diminution of war is pre-eminent. 

Secondly, such a Conference so called is in accordance 
with the precedent made by the United States Govern- 
ment in the Conference of American Nations already 
held, and in harmony with the invitation sent by the 
United States to European Nations to which Switzerland 
has made a favorable response. 

Thirdly, the five hundred thousand dollars (more or 


less) which might be appropriated to this object, if it 


should prolong the enjoyment of peace for a single week 
or prevent some alleged necessity for coast defence or 
naval construction, would be the best investment possible 
to the nation. If it should result in a treaty with Great 
Britain alone, solemnly guaranteeing a trial of arbitration 
before any declaration of war, it would remove all prac- 
tical danger of attack upon our extended coast or any 
reasonable pretence for attempting to rival the navy of 
Great Britain. 

Fourthly, the geographical position of the United 
States; the conglomerate character of its population ; 
and the nature of its free institutions, combine to point 
to our Government as a leader in the cause of peace. To 
this other nations could not object. Indeed some of the 
ablest foreign statesmen have declared that in the cause of 
peace and arbitration America is the hope of the world. 

Finally, will not the friends of peace circulate the 
Petition of which the following is a copy, and seeure the 
weightiest as well as the largest number of names? 


Petition TO CONGRESS. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in the United 
States Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, citizens of the United States, having 
a profound sense of the evil and inadequacy of war as a 
mode of settling international disputes, hereby pray your 
honorable body to take whatever action may be necessary 
to invite a conference of the Governments of the world to 
sit, during, and in connection with the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, to be held at Chicago in 1893, for the 
purpose of devising, discussing and recommending meas- 
ures by which the principle of arbitration may be incor- 
porated irto Treaties ; conflicting international laws may 
be harmonized; and an International Court established, 
having jurisdiction in cases which Governments shall fail 
to settle by negotiation. 


A TALK WITH AND ABOUT MINISTERS. 


**T wish you would convert our pastor,” said a lady to 
me who had been made a widow by war. ‘‘ He recently 
remarked to me that war was right and he could prove it 
by the Bible!” I did not see him but he is one of many 
ministers of the Gospel. There were thousands of such 
who could prove to their own satisfaction that slavery was 
right by the Bible. A Mormon preacher spent some 
time on a steamer to convince me that polygamy was a 
duty by quotations from the Bible. Those who drink 
and sell spirituous liquors will quote texts about ‘a 
good creature of God”— ‘‘ A little wine for the often 
infirmities,” and the miracle at Cana in justification of 
the use and traffic in intoxicating liquors in America in 
1891! The Bible has no worse enemies than those who 
search it to justify wickedness. A minister is removing 
foundations laid by God for men’s faith when he preaches 
that the congeries of crimes systematized under the 
name of waris pleasing to our heavenly Father and to be 
practised for his glory. If they exert any influence 
they are breaking down the Christian and spiritual con- 
sciousness of their hearers. Every soldier knows that 
the spirit of a battle and that Comforter whom Jesus 
Christ promised and shed forth after his death, are 
antagonistic. It is said that certain Jesuit Fathers 
proclaimed that everything was right that would do good. 
Hence the word ‘‘jesuitical,” a most significant and 
suggestive word. War does good, yes. So does rum, 
opium, fire, pestilence, profanity, falsehood, covetous- 
ness and all the things which God has taught us are 
wrong. An incidental good can never justify an all but 
universal evil. Show me a war, one alleged object of 
which was to do good, the result of which was conspicuously 
beneficial to mankind in some particulars—like the Civil 
War in America—and I will show you a universal and 
penetrative evil that was essential to its spirit and method. 
It trained a nation to believe in war—its beneficence 
and perpetuity. No, if the Bible is a revelation of God 
it does not in the spirit of its teachings contradict the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ who is its author and inspirer. ‘* Love 
your enemies ’’ —‘*Do no Murder”—‘* Lie not one to an- 
other” —** Swear not at all.’’ 

Gentleness, meekness, goodness, faith—surely these 
virtues developed as they may be by opposition and trial— 
are not the simple and direct fruit of men’s fighting and 
killing each other. Courage in combat, patience under 
trial, obedience to commanders, are cultivated in warriors. 
But it is not always or often the highest, i. e., moral 
courage. The patience could be attained in nobler pur- 
suits and higher conflicts. Obedience is not taught or 
secured alone by military law and drill. The good Cen- 
turion of the Gospel is exceptional. He is enough like 
a miracle tobe conspicuous and remarkable. So are 
Gardiner, Havelock, Vickers, Jackson, Gordon and other 
soldiers whose deeds of piety wrought out under terrible 
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temptations and vile influences, are written. But they 
are exceptions. On the field of spiritual struggle and 
especially among Christian missionaries the bad men are 
correspondingly few. The vast majority of men who give 
their lives to extend the Gospel are essentially heroes. 
They are too common to be mentioned. But Elliot, Judson, 
Pattison, Patton and others near to our own times stand 
before me, and I believe before God, heroes of bloodless 
battles, the crowned martyrs of untrumpeted triumphs. 

We wish ministers would not so easily grow weary of 
the distinctly Christian character and try to find in the 
dust and glamor of the battlefield the chief ornaments 
of Christianity. It looks as if they had lost faith in Jesus 
Christ, the life He lived, and the peculiar virtues He 
commended and exemplified. Preach the Gospel, breth- 
ren, and leave the preaching of war to its apostles. 
Justify the ways of God to man if you can. Do not 
attempt to press Bible texts to do service in justifying 
any wrong. 


CHILDISHNESS AND CHILDLIKENESS. 


We were speaking the other day to a distinguished 
Doctor of Divinity of Lincoln’s early lyceum lecture on 
Peace and Arbitration and the neglect of his biographers 
to answer our letters making inquiries for the same, when 
our friend remarked, ‘‘ Why, when I was a young man I 
delivered a lecture on the same subject.” ‘‘ Did you?” I 
inquired, ‘‘ where is it? I would like to see it.” ‘*O, it 
was lost long ago.” ‘* Well, why don’t you write another 
or a sermon advocating the same principle!” ‘* Because, 
I have put away childish things.” We of course under- 
stood the reference to Paul’s account of himself 1 Cor. 
xiii. 11, but could not help replying, ‘‘ A greater than 
Paul has said, ‘ except ye repent and become as little chil- 
dren ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’” 

Some things which are essentially childish because im- 
mature are ‘‘put away ”’ in the sense of being outgrown, 
though they are somehow incorporated with, and are a part 
of the larger growth. But the guilelessness, innocence, 
trustfulness, tenderness, the love unmarred by envy, 
malice or ambition, and, especially, the shrinking from 
cruelty and blood which characterizes an ideal childhood, 
and which Jesus Christ never put away or outgrew, ought 
to be retained, or if lost should be restored. ‘*Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” But war implies the repres- 
sion or extermination of these very qualities from the soul 
of a great fighter. The early faith of youth in grand 
ideals is swept away by contact with the practical selfish- 
ness of mankind. It is a terrible and, in many cases, an 
irreparable loss. Keep to your earlier and purer ideals, 
young man. Return tothem, old man. Dive to the bot- 
tom of the barrel if you must and bring up the boy’s 
essay against war. Let your second childhood be as pure 
and sweet as your first. Unlearn the selfish and cruel 


maxims of man. Learn again by heart the words of 
Jesus—‘* Love your enemies.”” Whatever you may have 
learned contrary to that, you have not learned from Him. 
The facts of human history, the logic of events, the argu- 
ments of man, inferences from portions of the Old 
Testament, may have convinced you that war is an in- 
evitable and even a just and righteous thing. But the 
inner consciousness of a sweet and holy soul, the exam- 
ple and testimony of Jesus, the light and leading of the 
Holy Spirit tend only to make a man abhor war. God is 
seeking to lead the race back not to childishness but to 
childhood. 


MAN IS A FIGHTING ANIMAL. 


Such is often urged as an objection to the abolition of 
war. It is said peace is a reform against nature. As long 
as man is human he will fight and by the necessities of his 
nature, it cannot be otherwise. We answer, Man is a 
coveting animal, yet we teach him to obey the law, 
‘* Thou shalt not covet.’ Man is a thieving animal, but 
we teach Thou shalt not steal.”? Man is a lustful animal, 
but we forbid adultery. Man is a killing animal under the 
temptations of anger, pride, lust and covetousness, but 
we say, ‘* Thou shalt do no murder.” Public sentiment 
approves of making and executing laws against the indul- 
gence of private revenge, against duelling and against 
mob-law. Onevery hand by moral precepts, legal enact- 
ments and religious sanctions, we restrain, condemn and 
have really accomplished something towards repressing, 
curtailing and abolishing the evils above mentioned, but 
when we come to war, which is the sum and fruit of some 
of the worst passions of men in association and thus 
in aggravation, we are warned not to attempt its abolition 
because by so doing we contend against human nature! 


THE ANTI-OPIUM RESOLUTION. 


Sir Joseph Pease in the British House of Commons 
lately moved, ‘* That this House is of opinion that the 
system by which the Indian opium revenue is raised is 
morally indefensible, and would urge upon the Indian 
government that they should cease to grant licenses for 
the cultivation of the poppy and the sale of opium in 
British India, except to supply the legitimate demand for 
medical purposes, and they should at the same time take 
measures to arrest the transit of Malwa opium through 
British territory.” A heated discussion followed, the 
House eventually dividing, with the result that 160 mem- 
bers voted for the resolution and 130 against—being a 
majority of 30 in favor. 


Four thousand passengers sailed from New York July 
4, for Europe. It took nine steamships to carry them. 
One steamer, the Servia, broke her machinery 230 miles 
out, and was towed back with her 760 passengers disap- 
pointed, but glad to escape injury. 
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DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Wednesday, June 10. It is not quite one hundred 
miles from Lockport, Niagara County, to Clifton Springs, 
Ontario County, N. Y., and I arrived at 7.30 p. m., after 
a hot, dusty journey of three and a half hours. It was 
the first day of the eighth meeting of the International 
Missionary Association, made up of foreign missionaries 
of all lands who have returned, or are on furlough, or for 
any reason, are sojourning in the United States or Can- 
ada. Ninety-six came together. Dr. Foster, the pro- 
prietor of the Sanitarium, the successful management of 
which for forty years has given the place its importance, 
presented a new, capacious and beautiful ‘* Tabernacle ” 
for the use of these annual gatherings, which are attended 
by hundreds of persons from the village, the Sanitarium 
and the surrounding country. The Tabernacle was dedi- 
cated to-day. Rochester is about forty miles west and 
Auburn sixty miles east of Clifton. It is a gardenlike 
region, rich in land and waterscapes and in agricultural 
products. The Tabernacle, with its veranda, will accom- 
modate one thousand people, and was completely filled at 
many of the meetings. Dr. Gracey of Rochester presided, 
and Dr. Mudge of Clinton, Mass., was secretary. The 
meetings were practically unreported for the daily press, 
but in breadth of scope and vivid presentation of world- 
wide needs and achievements in the way of missions, the 
doings of the conference are as worthy of being read as 
those of the great denominational gatherings. 


June 11-15. The international character of these 
meetings impresses me even more than their interdenomi- 
national basis. Persons from Asia, Africa, Europe, 
America—of various types of piety and peculiarity of 
Christian beliefs—were as free in the meetings, and even 
more so, than at the anniversaries of their own Boards. 
The conversion of the Jews and their restoration to Pales- 
tine ; the address of a converted Brahmin from Bombay ; 
the presence of Japanese girls and their teachers; the 
delight of the old and retired missionaries in telling the 
tales of their youth in foreign lands and listening to the 
recent triumphs of the Gospel, were conspicuous. In ad- 
dition to the usual morning prayers in the Chapel, an hour 
was set apart for devotional exercises in the Tabernacle. 
In these meetings Dr. Foster, the proprietor, was a hearty 
participant, and to one of them an address by myself on 
international peace as a condition of missionary progress, 
seemed to be welcome. The six days were soon gone, 
and the missionaries bade each other good-bye in a pre- 
cious and tender interview. 

June 15-18. By medical advice given by Dr. Thayer, 
superintendent of the Sanitarium, I remained three days 
for rest, and to take the baths and drink the water of the 
copious White Sulphur Springs, which flow over rocks 
into a pellucid pool, over which is placed the canopy given 
by Mr. Andrew Pierce, and from which I derived great 
benefit. Dr. Foster proposes to take down the present 
building and erect one of greater capacity and more mod- 
ern appointments. He has given over the entire estate 
to a board of trustees, and hopes they will receive sub- 
scriptions sufficient to do the work and leave at least six 
rooms perpetually free for the gratuitous use and medical 
treatment and restoration of missionaries who have lost 
health on foreign fields. If Dr. Foster, who with his wife, 
has devoted his entire property to this good work, lives 
long enough, this will be accomplished, and this spiritual 
army of self-denying men and women, of all denomina- 


tions, will have a free hospital for its worn and wounded 
soldiers forever. 

June 18. This evening and night I spent at an excel- 
lent temperance hotel (‘* Burns ’’), and took a walk about 
the city of Syracuse. Its growth in ten years is phenom- 
enal, and one sees here in business blocks, electric cars, 
immense stores and crowded streets, all that can be seen 
in the great cities of the coast or the interior. 

Rev. W. S. Titus, whom I met at Clifton Springs, ex- 
pressed a warm interest in the peace work. He proposed 
to introduce the subject to the Syracuse University, and 
to secure a hearing in the city churches. I have also had 
interesting correspondence with the venerable Rev. Ovid 
Miner on the same subject, and believe the matter will be 
ripe for an autumn campaign among the churches, schools 
and people of this great central city. At Auburn I met 
Mr. M. N. Hadji Popoff of Bansko, Macedonia, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. He was 
deeply interested in the future of his native country, Bul- 
garia. He had graduated at a Normal school and at 
Hamilton College, and was trying to earn enough to com- 
plete his Seminary course. I was impressed with the in- 
terest he at once manifested in our work, our publications 
and the hope that peace holds out to Bulgaria. I have 
yet to meet a missionary from any land who does not 
welcome earnest and wise efforts for universal peace as 
aimed at one of the greatest obstacles to Christian mis- 
sions in the land where he labors. A long conversation 
on the cars to-day with a missionary from South Africa 
confirmed me in the conviction that Titus Coan was right 
in placing the Christian doctrine of Peace in the fore- 
front of all efforts to convert the world. 

Friday June 19. I met to-day several representative 
ministers of the Protestant Methodist Church, the head- 
quarters of which are at Pittsburg, Penn. The former 
editor of their paper, the Methodist Recorder, Dr. Alex- 
ander Clark, was «a friend and guest of mine years 
ago. Rev. J. R. Hatch, of Paine’s Hollow, New York, 
my fellow-traveller to-day, was amember of the army dur- 
ing the civil war, and like many others is a pronounced 
peace man, preaching his convictions as opportunity 
offers. He said that soldiering deadened the sensibilities. 
There were farmer boys in his company, who when they 
enlisted were kind and tender-hearted, who would laugh 
and jeer at a dying negro! He kindly invited me to their 
General Conference at Westminster, Md., May 2, 1892, 
and also to a meeting near the Thousand Islands, in New 
York, to be held in the coming August, invitations of 
which I would gladly avail myself in the interest of Peace. 

Reached Boston and home after seventeen days absence, 
which I trust has not been without use to our cause. 
The Home Missionaries whom I met at Saratoga, and the 
meetings there enjoyed; the visit to the home of Rev. 
Herman Halsey and the compromise of interests involved 
in his will, satisfactory to all concerned ; the interviews at 
Lockport with Rev. Messrs. Marvin, Evans and others ; 
the eight days at Clifton Springs with its public meetings 
and private interviews. (Drs. Henry and Hubbard Foster, 
Dr. C. C. Thayer, Mr. Andrew Pierce, Principal Deer- 
ing of the Academy, and many missionaries, among whom 
were the Misses Talmage of Amoy, China, nieces of Dr. 
DeWitt Talmage; Rev. G. W. Chamberlain of Brazil ; 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D.; two sisters of Rev. J. L. 
Phillips of India; Rev. D. Z. Sheffield and Rev. O. W. 
Willetts of Pekin, China; Rev. F. W. Damon of Hawaii 
and Rey. J. L. Nevins, D. D., of China, were among those 
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to <. I was indebted for information and kind courte- 
sies. 

Thursday, June 25. Commencement day at Bowdoin 
College. Found a few old friends and acquaintances. 
Among them was Mr. Ezekiel Ross of Newcastle, Me., 
who was at academy and college with me, but I had not 
seen him for thirty-six years. Our conversation was much 
of a common friend, Thos. H. Clark of Bristol, Me., who 
died an honored teacher, in Aurora, Ill. The Alumni 
prayer-meeting drew only a few together, none of the 
graduating class or the under-graduates—all these being 
exceedingly busy this morning. It cheered us to have 
Prof. Little, the excellent librarian of the college with us. 
Our first class-meeting simply organized for to-morrow, 
and designated a member to speak for us if desired at 
Commencement dinner. Mr. G. C. Moses was appointed 
and discharged the duty. Here are a few words contri- 
buted to a local paper by me: 

‘*T saw fifty-two stalwart looking students graduate in 
their caps and gowns. The number of the latter aston- 
ished old graduates who used to have to disrobe for the 
next speaker, no matter what his size, if he chose to wear 
a gown. Some one maliciously suggested as Bowdoin 
still excludes women, she may have encouraged this uni- 
versal gowning as an approximation to the coming reform, 
when the gentler sex will be welcomed to the College! 
Cannot the legs of the President’s chair be elongated so 
that those in the body of the church can see his manly 
face above the desk. We had a delightful visit to the 
new Observatory. We noticed that the alumni performed 
well in the new Gymnasium at the dinner and the speeches 
—possibly better than some would with the ropes and 
poles. We wandered thoughtfully through the increasing 
graveyard where every person’s grave was marked with 
the same name, ‘ Anna.’—(Anna-lytics.) 

*¢ Such as could not attend the examinations were com- 
pelled to judge of the proficiency of the graduating class 
by the lucidity and delivery of the ten essays from the 
platform. It was not a fair specimen of their attain- 
ments, I judge, but perhaps up to the average of thirty 
or forty years ago—why not better? So many new studies 
have been introduced; so many athletic exercises; so 
many night banquets of the societies ; such social engage- 
ments and vacation expeditions demand attention that our 
great wonder is that those who address the uncertain and 
somewhat meagre Commencement audience, have enough 
time and nervous strength left to do as well as they do. 
The moral tone of the College was never higher. Hazing 
seems to be a tradition only, and signs of intemperance 
were more conspicuously absent than in any previous 
occasion of the kind.” 

Two or three social calls—one on the widowed mother 
of our classmate Whittemore—a pleasant walk across the 
Androscoggin to Topsham, near the new factory now being 
built. A few minutes at the house of Pastor Jones of the 
Congregational Church where his people were met socially, 
and a quiet and restful night at the familiar home of Capt. 
W. E. Frost. These were the things around which clust- 
ered many meditations awakened by reminiscences of five 
years of boyhood spent here, where almost all things are 
changed except the river, the pines, the plains and arching 
skies. Friends and companions of my youth, one the 
dearest of them all, you to me walk the streets again or 
sit in the shade. Your voices come back as we recite our 
lessons. Dear teachers, how much too little we loved and 
honored you! But you are nearly all gone. But the 


places are here and again we go around and bid you good- 
bye. It is just forty-five years since I drove with my 
brether from Leeds thirty miles away. Iwas twelve, and 
the drive home alone with the old white horse and two- 
wheeled chaise are recalled as are the, to me, magnificent 
buildings of the College, the mysterious personages called 
‘*students”—the great church and the broad street. 
Friday, June 26. An early train took several of us 
twenty-five miles to Portland, and sixteen of the class 
of 1856 met at the Preble House—the most extraordinary 
thing about that hotel being the entire absence of even the 
smell of intoxicating liquors. A new turn of the law- 
screw has at least temporarily again closed the secret bars 
and stopped the illegal sale. It was perhaps eleven 
o’clock of a most lovely day that we drove out to Crag- 
more the cottage of our classmate Prentiss Loring, whose 
guests we were for the day. Mrs. Loring and her sister 
welcomed us cordially, and we spent the morning chat- 
ting, reading letters from absent classmates, lolling upon 
the grass and gazing at the beautiful bay gemmed with 
lovely islands and dotted with white sails and steamers. 
A lunch and a drive back to the hotel, a dinner, and no 
speeches, but informal unfoldings of heart and life for the 
years gone occupied the afternoon. Our drives gave us 
repeated and striking views of the western mountains, 
the ocean, the city of Portland between Munjoy and 
Bramhall. We had a glance at the statue of Longfellow, 
the pride of the city and of Bowdoin College, the city 
home of our generous host, and the cottage of our class- 
mate James O. Brown, a boy of affectionate disposition, 
polished manners, classical attainments and poetic genius 
who early passed over to the majority leaving a feeling of 
respect and tenderness in all our hearts. All of this has 
interest to but few. Others must pardon it for their 
sake. We have grown gray and bald and stout and old 
in these thirty-five years. But we all agreed that love was 
the best thing in life and whatever of that remained 
towards one another was sweet and comforting. Bankers, 
lawyers, judges, doctors, business men and ministers are 
we now who were once ‘‘ boys” only, and to-day we are 
‘*boys” again. Our hands had a genuine clasp and an 
electric thrill as we formed our parting ring and sang, 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 


and one said, solemnly, tenderly, prayerfully, with some 
sense of a future about which we can now conjecture more 
than we once could, touching us all,—‘** The blessing of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost be and abide with us all for- 
ever. Amen.” 

The last reunion was held five years ago, and since that 
time two members have died. The following were those 
who were present to-day: Prentiss Loring, Esq., Port- 
land; Virgil L. Craig, Spiritwood, N. D.; Rev. Henry 
Farrar, Gilead, Me.; S. W. Hathaway, Esq., Boston; 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, Boston ; Judge Thomas Leavitt, 
Exeter, N.H.; Judge Enos T. Luce, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Hon. Woodbury L. Melcher, Laconia, N.H.; Galen C. 
Moses, Bath; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Boston; Rev. Dr. 
Edwin P. Parker, Hartford, Ct. ; Rev. Thomas S. Robie, 
Truro, Mass.; Prof. Jonathan Y. Stanton, Lewiston; 
James C. Strout, Assist.-Librarian of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; George A. Wheeler, M.D., Castine ; George 
C. Yeaton, Esq., South Berwick. 

I reached my home over one hundred miles away before 
the town clock struck eleven. The next meeting is to be 
in Bath in 1896. Who will be there? 
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Sunday, June 28. Worshipped at the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Lynn, Mass., and addressed the Sunday-school, 
where George C. Herbert is Superintendent, on Peace. 


In the afternoon attended and addressed a mission Sun- | 


day-school at a pleasant and capacious chapel just outside 
Lynn city limits in Swampscott, and spoke to a good 
audience on Peace in the evening, and received an offer- 
ing for the cause. I was the guest of two kind families 
belonging to the Society of Friends. The day spent 
among them and their adherents was very like in satisfac- 
tion, to former years of real fellowship with persons who 
believed the same truths with myself and labored for their 
propagation. Ellen Collins of New York has for several 
years sent a number of copies of the Angel of Peace to 
the Friends’ Mission Sunday-school mentioned above. 

Tuesday, June 30. Twoalumni of the Bowdoin class of 
’34, who celebrated their semi-centennial seven years ago, 
came in to see me and ask about Commencement which I 
had just attended, and met sixteen of my own later class 
(1856). They were Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., and Rev. 
Henry T. Cheever, D. D., aged respectively 80 and 77, 
certainly no mean specimens of Maine men, physically, 
intellectually and morally. Neal Dow went as far as Port- 
land with me on my way to Brunswick. He had many 
reminiscences of Hamlin as a boy, though he (Dow) was 
seven years older. Hamlin told me Dow helped him to 
$20 when he was $70 in debt for his steam-engine (now 
kept as a relic by the College), by engaging him to lec- 
ture before the Portland Lyceum on the subject of it two 
nights. He also pushed the cylinder against the revolv- 
ing drill in the lathe in order to make it hollow. Cheever 
is about to raise money to place a bust of Hamlin in 
Robert College in Turkey. It is to be by a first-class 
artist. Bowdoin will have a copy! 

July 4. My first Independence Day at home for some 
years. I find Iam an American essentially, intensely, en- 
thusiastically. But nothing could have been more timely 
than the oration on Universal Peace by Josiah Quincy to- 
day. ‘That, like universal Liberty, should become a dis- 
tinctly American idea, celebrated at its patriotic anniver- 
saries, prominent on Decoration days, reiterated on pub- 
lic platforms, emphasized in the best literature, the’ chief 
theme of Christmas songs and sermons, and on Sundays 
the favorite topic of every pulpit. Our international in- 
fluence will be in proportion not to our acres, our popula- 
tion, or our military power, but in proportion to our moral 
stamina. We may lead the world in all the ways it ought 
to go if we will lead right. It needs to go nowhere so 
much as to follow Jesus Christ in the paths of peace. 

Sunday, July 5. A very pleasant walk again to the 
‘‘ Heights” where I preached at the Union Chapel on 
Rom. v. 8, While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
In this way “God commendeth his love towards us.”’ 
What a commendation! In the heart of the Father a 
love for His enemies so intense that He gave His beloved 
son to die, the just for the unjust! I have no call and no 
patience to speak of other and wiser methods of reaching 
and touching and saving sinners. This is God’s way— 
Christ’s way—the Gospel way, everywhere. 

O, for this love let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break; 

And all, harmonious, human tongues 
The Saviour’s praises speak. 


In the afternoon I assisted our pastor at home at the 
Lord’s Table, and at evening mingled with the young in 


song and prayer as they met to consider what they could 
do for Him who has done so much for us. How much it 
intensifies our interest and watchfulness over these meet- 
ings to have our own children in them. I enjoyed a boys’ 
| prayer-meeting, in which were my own sons, at Prince- 
‘ton, Ill., 1870-75, and I organized a ** Trust and Try 
Society’? of sixty members at Rockport, Mass., 1879-84, 
where we attempted all that the Y. P. S. C. E. Societies 
do now except fellowship with societies of the same kind. 

Sunday, July 12. A most lovely summer day. I 
preached in a little church of the ** Christian” order, 
where the Congregationalists of the Central Church, Lynn, 
Rev. A. W. Moore, pastor, worship during the period of 
rebuilding their edifice destroyed by fire. Prof. Jotham 
B. Sewall, an early pastor, was my college tutor in Greek. 
Prof. Albert H. Currier, of Oberlin Seminary, for many 
subsequent years the pastor, was a college though not a 
class-mate. The Sunday railroad trains are a detriment 
to worship, as they run alongside the place. A collection 
was taken for the American Peace Society. I had a 
pleasant Bible-class and enjoyed the evening prayer-meet- 
ing. 

As I walked to my place of entertainment I was at- 
tracted by the plain, grassy and tree-shaded burying- 
ground of the Society of Friends, and twice entered and 
strolled among the small headstones and read the names 
of the departed of that ancient body, once so strong in 
Lynn, but now numbering many more in the silent place 
of graves than in the old-fashioned, solid and well-kept 
meeting-house near by. 

Lynn is two cities in one—the first that of bustling 
workshops and stores and busy railroads and street-cars, 
where the carpenter and mason are still at the work re- 
building the demolished business houses; the other, a 
noble frontage on the bay, with its blue waters, green 
islands and lovely headland of Nahant. The latter seem 
to belong to the ancient village, as do the oldest Quakers 
and their heritage. The influx of foreigners and youth 
from American families fills every public place with young 
people who have little reverence for the ancient town and 
no love for its early settlers. But I could sit all day 
under the shade of the trees and among the humble 
graves and meditate, and if I had the genius of Gray 
could write an elegy. Whittier has done what I felt like 
doing—embalmed the memories of these quiet and con- 
scientious people in fitting verse. 

Monday, July13. Meeting of executive committee, well 
attended and prompt in the dispatch of much important 
business. See a report from Boston Traveller page 149. 

Tuesday, July 14. Had a pleasant call on Mrs. Leavitt, 
who for eight years has been a Temperance Missionary, 
and has just completed a journey round the world, which 
has afforded her many opportunities to preach the gospel of 
temperance, which her knowledge, experience and abilities 
enable her effectively todo. She has been supported and 
sent forward by the free-will offerings of those who believe 
hers to be a Christian work. Like most American travel- 
lers, her love for her own country and its institutions has 
been intensified by what she has learned. Her success 
leads me to hope that God may raise up and qualify some 
apostle of Peace to doa similar work for Christ and the 
nations. 

Thursday, July 16. ‘This evening by the courtesy of a 
kind neighbor, Mr. H. A. Kidder of the Boston Herald, 
who was for some years superintendent of the Sunday- 
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school which my children attend, I visited with my family 
an entertainment called ‘*‘ The Fall of Pompeii.’? An un- 
roofed amphitheatre of seats on a pleasant July evening is 
not disagreeable. We had time before the performance 
to examine the arena, the temples and dwellings, and Mt. 
Vesuvius, which instead of being six miles away as in 
Italy, here rose abruptly from the border of the city of 
20,000, which (1811 years ago August 23) was buried 
in the ashes of a volcanic eruption. ‘The disinterring of 
the well preserved ruins of Pompeii by the Italian Min- 
ister of Education and the careful preservation of its 
buildings and its relics of Roman ways of living eighteen 
centuries ago, give Pompeii a unique interest among the 
wonders of the world. It is almost eleven years since I 
saw it, and I hoped to revive the vivid impressions of that 
visit. In this 1 was somewhat disappointed, for no at- 
tempt is made to show the city as it now exists, and the 
representations of the priests of heathendom, the songs 
of adoration, the sacrifices, the soldiers, the dancing 
girls, the chariot races, the sudden eruption of Vesuvius, 
amid games of boxers, fencers, rope-dancers, trapeze 
performers, while partially a reproduction of classic times, 
are very perceptibly modernized! For instance the bicycle 
races, the harlequin costumes, the latest fire-works, and 


the full brass band dissipated the illusion, and to most of | 


| 


0. O. Howard, who gave us an entertaining account of 
|a three days visit to Gen. B. F. Butler, whose hospitality 
he accepted and enjoyed upon the latter’s yacht. They 
visited Marblehead, Portsmouth, Portland harbor, and 
from the latter went over to Poland Springs, and called 
‘on the Shaker community at New Gloucester, Me. It 
seems one of the latter did not withhold a testimony for 
peace in the presence of two warriors. 

| One of the days was very stormy and almost the entire 
‘company were sea-sick. In this way they experienced the 
unpleasant but necessary part of yachting, if one is upon 
the sea in its various moods. 

Sunday, July 26. At Melrose, a pleasant suburb seven 
‘miles north of Boston. This is my third Sabbath at the 
| Congregational Church, of which Rev. A. G. Bale is pas- 
tor. My temporary home on the shore of ‘* L” pond, a 

lovely sheet of water, at the house of Dea. Moses S. 
Page, was made very delightful by the kindness of my 
‘host and hostess. After the morning Peace service and 
| Sunday-school and dinner, we drove through the attractive 
streets of new houses by the residence of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore to Pine Bank Park which belongs to Mr. E. 
S. Converse of Malden, and lies in part within the limits of 
that city. It is finely diversified with hill and dale, and 
Mr. Converse has added to the natural loveliness by curv- 


the vast audience, I fear, there was too much of the) jing roads and planted shrubs and trees. An amphitheatre 
modern circus for the best historical impression or instruc- | of seats rising up on the side of a shady hill was fully 
tion. But as a ‘‘ show,"’ the Fall of Pompeii is undoubt- | oeeupied. On the platform were ministers and others 
edly a success far greater than would crown a mere repro- | interested in the work of the Y.M.C.A. A cornet led 
duction of ancient manners, dress, language, amuse-' the singing. After Scripture reading and prayer Rev. 
ments and worship. It was ‘* Press night” and a fiery| My. Harriman spoke on the text Jno. ix. 35, Dost thou 
picture of Mr. Haskell of the Herald was emblazoned | pelieve on the Son of Ged? There was good attention and 
towards the close at our front and generously applauded. | quietness. The meeting at 7 o’clock in the vestry was 
But what did Pompeii know of newspapers, electric and interesting. The subject was the “ Angels’ Song at Beth- 


steam cars, telegraphs, reporters, ‘‘ copy,” ‘* proof” and 
other essentials of our daily life in Boston? Even Italy 
and Naples have been invaded by all these things. The 
mountain smoking by day and blazing by night, and the 
exhumed cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum are monu- 
ments to an age preserved chiefly in them and in books. 
Death that fell upon 2000 of the 20,000 inhabitants of 
the gay Roman city is to-day as real and as voracious as 
of old, and all modern inventions can protect men but im- 
perfectly from drouth, pestilence, famine and earthquakes. 
And, alas, inventions have been greatly multiplied in the 
interest of life-destroying war. 


Monday, July 20. In office. Calls from my brother 
Gen. O. O. Howard, and his son and staff officer, Lt. Guy 
Howard, who are engaged with General Butler in some 
historical researches and verifyings. Letters from Europe 
from Rev. W. A. Waterman of Michigan, and Rev. Hugh 
Elder of Maine, giving some accounts of their pleasant 
voyage across the Atlantic. A letter also from Rev. W. 
Evans Darby, Secretary of London Peace Society. He 
hopes to meet many American delegates to the great 
Council since held. I wish they were all as interested in 
Peace as Dr. Mackennel of England, and Canon Wescott, 
Bishop of Durham. But I hope to hear of an awakening 
Peace discussion led by Hon. J. W. Patterson of New 
Hampshire, and Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., whose illness 
at home and on the voyage excites universal sympathy 
among his many friends. We will look with interest for 
some influential deliverance by the liberty-loving Congre- 
gationalists of the world who have been in council. 


Saturday, July 25. A little visit from my brother Gen, 


‘lehem.” Scripture texts on peace were followed by an 
address on the Scripture doctrine; the practice of Jesus 
Christ ; the testimony of great soldiers and the personal 
experience of the speaker. One gentleman said be was 
led to new lines of thought. What a delightful Sabbath! 


“HE IS OUR PEACE.” 


Wher the passions of men and the storms of the world, 
With all their wild vengeance against us are hurled, 
Our souls fly to Jesus, who gives us release, 

For He is our fortress, and ‘* He is our Peace.”’ 


Like the fishers of old, we have toiled on the sea, 

When the storm burst in fury, on deep Galilee, 

But we heard His dear voice, as it bade the storm cease, 
And we found just as they did, that ‘‘He is our Peace.’’ 


We knelt at His feet for the pardon of sin, 

And felt that His blood made us perfectly clean; 

His one word of pardon gave instant release, 

And our souls cried in wonder, ‘‘ So He is our Peace.” 


Now safe in the harbor, where storms never come, 
We bask in the sunshine that borders our Home, 
But not till the years of eternity cease, 

Will we ever forget, that the Lord is our Peace. 


But joining the songs of the angels above, 

While the echoes come down from the kingdom of Love 
We'll sing as the age on ages increase, 

The praise of our Lord, who alone is our Peace. 


Arlington Heights, Mass. E. M. J. 


We are going back to a very rudimentary stage of the 
world’s history if nothing but material force is to decide a 


question between two civilized countries.— Lord Salisbury, 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


MR. PAINE’S ACCEPTANCE. 
IscuL, AusTRIA, June 15, 1891. 

Rev. R. B. Howarp, Secretary American Peace Society : 

Dear Sir — Your letter of May 26, took me completely 
by surprise, announcing that I had been elected president 
of the Society in the flattering manner you have described. 
I appreciate deeply the honor, and cannot help expressing 
my grateful appreciation of the respect implied in my 
selection for this office. I have long felt profoundly that 
our country can exert vast influence in the affairs of the 
world in favor of all good counsels, especially in favor of 
those which aim directly to uplift the masses of the peo- 
ple and to ameliorate their condition. The world is ready 
to hear and help their cause. The influence of America 
will powerfully aid. Now nothing can promote their wel- 
fare more than the promotion of Peace, arbitration and 
European disarmament. Our Society ought to have a 
president who can give more undivided attention to this 
great cause than it will be possible for me todo. I have 
therefore almost come to the conclusion that it is not fair 
to the cause, the Society or to myself, to assume these 
new duties besides all those which now rest upon me 
practically for life. Therefore, if you can either now, or 
at the end of a year or two, find some abler and fitter 
man for president, I shall be most happy to retire, and 
only accept the office, as it were, temporarily and experi- 
mentally ; and with this distinct understanding that the 
Society is free at any time to allow me to retire and place 
any other man in the office. Meantime I am sure I can 
give my best wishes to the good cause and to yourself, 
and beg you to accept my thanks for the kind expressions 
in your letter towards myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
Treat Parne. 


Privateering, as a lawful pursuit, ceased with what is 
called the Declaration of Paris (1856), made by most of 
the maritime powers of the world. It came to be seen 
that privateering was merely national piracy, and it was 
abandoned. 


The first use of the new smokeless gunpowder in 
France was to kill nine persons engaged in a peaceable 
demonstration on May 1, 1891. The soldiers were ordered 
to fire without warning on unarmed citizens who did not 
immediately ‘‘ move on.”” Thus by its despotic military 
arm and by means of the latest invention intended to 
kill Germans the French Republic aims a blow at its life. 


‘© War is inconsistent with our civilization.” 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING—BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

The executive committee of the American Peace Society, 
which acts for the society between the annual meetings, 
met at Pilgrim Hall Monday, July 13, at2r.Mm. Rev. 
Chas. B. Smith was chosen moderator. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. J. H. Allen, D.D., of Cambridge. Ree- 
ords were read by Rev. S. C. Bushnell, temporary scribe, 
and approved. A letter from Senator Hoar acknowledged 
the receipt of a resolution passed at the annual meeting, 
in favor of enacting a law whereby cases arising under 
foreign treaties may be adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court, and promised to give the matter of bringing in a 
bill to that effect his early and earnest attention. 

It was voted to send three memorials, one to President 
Harrison, one to the United States Senate, and one to the 
House of Representatives, asking the government to call 
a conference of governments at Chicago, in connection 
with the Columbian exposition, whose principal object 
should be to recommend methods by which (1) treaties 
should contain arbitral clauses ; (2) by which greater har- 
mony in the laws of nations can be secured; (3) and 
finally, a high court of arbitration between nations, sitting 
permanently, may be established. A petition to be handed 
every member of Congress and circulated for signatures 
throughout the United States, was adopted, praying for 
the conference of governments at Chicago. It was voted 
to appropriate $500 to send an oflicial delegate to the 
Universal Peace Congress at Rome in November. The 
Secretary and Dr. Miner were added to the finance com- 
mittee, consisting of W. E. Sheldon, C. B. Smith, and F. 
M. Patten, and the entire matter of securing an official 
delegate and expending the appropriation was committed 
to that enlarged committee. 

Hon. W. W. Story of Rome, Italy, Rev. J. F. Loba 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., and Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner of Bos- 
ton, were elected additional honorary delegates to the 
Congress at Rome, eight others having been chosen at the 
annual meeting. A cordial letter, dated Ischl, Austria, 
was read from Hon. Robert Treat Paine, accepting the 
oflice of president of the society. On motion of Secretary 
Howard the thanks of the society were extended to Hon. 
Josiah Quincy for his Fourth of July oration at the Bos- 
ton Theatre, and a copy requested for publication. It 
was characterized as the best address on the subject of 
Peace and War from a person outside of peace societies 
since Sumner’s ‘True Grandeur of Nations,” July 4, 
1845. Communications were received from Director Me- 
Grath, Joseph Cartland of the committee, and John G. 
Whittier, vice-president, approving of the publication. 

Rev. O. F. Fitzgerald, D D., of Nashville, Tenn., 
Bishop of M. E. Church, South, and Hon. Josiah Quincy 
were elected honorary members. The secretary was in- 
structed to extend the sympathy of this society to the 
Lombardy Union of Italy on the sudden death of its hon- 
ored president, Professor Vigano of Milan. On motion 
of Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., seconded by Rev. D. H. 
Ela, D.D., a vacation of six weeks was tendered to Secre- 
tary R. B. Howard, which, if he accepts it, will be the 
first in his seven years’ service. Among those present at 
the meeting were Rev. Drs. Miner, Allen, Ela and Moxom, 
also Rev. Messrs. Smith, Howard, Richards and Bush- 
nell. The next meeting will be held in September. 


‘*What sunshine is to flowers, smiles are to humanity.” 
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MOTHERS’ PEACE DAY. 


There are fifteen thousand women connected with the 
Local Peace Associations of the British Empire. The an- 
nual meeting was held at Wisbech, England, May 20. 
Miss Peckover, the indefatigable secretary, made the en- 
couraging annual report. 
U.S. A., addressed the meeting on the relation of women 
and children to war. 

Our friends in Philadelphia celebrated Mothers’ day 
June first, at St. George’s Hall. Among other exercises 
was a beautiful poem, extracts from which we give. 


Mothers! to you the sacred trust is given, 

To train in earliest years the growing mind; 
To watch the dawn of intellect, and even 

In age matured, the ties of home to bind. 


Who but a mother can rehearse the story 
Of Him, the sinless and the undefiled, 

Who left his Father’s wondrous throne of glory 
And came to earth, a weak and helpless child ? 


Train them in actions of continued kindness 
To all of every name or clime or race, 
Teach them the folly, sin and utter blindness 
Of men whose bloody deeds their land disgrace. 


Let not the warrior’s fame be made alluring, 
Though praised in history and embalmed in song ; 

Greatness and goodness that shall be enduring, 
Come not by acts of violence and wrong. 


The cannon’s roar may drown the cries of anguish, 

The sulphurous smoke may hide the blood-dyed plain, 
But who can cheer the myriad hearts that languish 

And weep for those they ne’er shall see again ? 


Rise! Mothers! rise!—the years are onward speeding, 
The cause we advocate must not delay— 
To you we turn in confidence, still pleading 
For aid in bringing in the brighter day. 
—dJohn Collins. 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 
BY A LASELL GIRL, 


In the July number of Tne American ApvocaTE OF 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION, there is an article which smacks 
of the battlefield and paints for our American girls a 
future which is surely alarming,— Amazonian woman- 
hood. This prophet waxes warm over the demoralizing 
effects of military drill in girls’ schools, considering that 
this will transform the girls so trained into cavalrymen 
and cannoneers athirst for blood and battle, and anxiously 


they will do it well, for American girls are of the sort 
that may be trusted. At the same time it is no less 
true that if a closer study be made of this alarming subject, 
it will be shorn of considerably more than half its terrors, 
and may even be found to possess some merits of its own. 

Experience and observation are quite as valuable fac- 


Professor Trueblood of Iowa, | 


tors in the decision of a question as mere theorizing upon 
it. I have never noticed, nor had my attention called by 
any one else, to what this writer assumes as a fact, that 
our West Point boys move like wooden toys, nor that 
their mode of entering a church is that of Waterloo vet- 
erans; on the contrary, their military training almost 
invariably gives them a grace in carriage and bearing quite 
in advance of that possessed by their untrained fellows. 
Nor have I found among the Cadets of my acquaintance 
that the West Point exercises have developed the savage 
in them, or made them at all tigerish. Then why proph- 
esy so dismally of the girls? 

My mates of Lasell have gained by their military drill 
an erect and graceful carriage, an elastic step (very 
unwooden, I assure you,—come and see us drill, and 
confess the truth), the habit of prompt obedience to the 
word of command, of acting harmoniously in concert, 
of concentrating attention, and not least, though last, a 
noticeable delight in order, which argues well for future 
‘households in which they will move. They have not 
acquired therefrom any habits that tend to make them 
less agreeable in the home, or that at all suggest the 
barracks. 

The statements made by the writer in question remind 
us of the refusal of a certain odd individual of whom 
we've read, to eat beef, lest he should grow like in nature 
to the Texas cattle. Yet, behold! we of America eat 
beef by the ton, nor is there yet any well authenticated 
instance of an American Nebuchadnezzar. 

Military drill is good for girls. The proof of the pud- 
| ding, you know, is in the eating ; nor do we when we put 
‘in a generous handful of currants dread a possible thicket 
of currant bushes in our pudding. 
| Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
| We welcome this pleasant defence of military drill in 
| girls’ schools, as probably the best that can be made. 
Of course we were not unaware of the ‘ craze” over 
Cadets and other officers in uniform which is as fashion- 
able as any ‘‘fad’’ or as the newest ‘* love of a bonnet.” 
But that a strictly military drill imparts that subtle 
charm called grace to man or woman we sincerely doubt. 
Indeed a certain stiffness and iwmobility is taught and 
secured. Soldiers are drilled into killing machines. God 


forbid that our sweet girls should ape them. 


calls our attention to the fact (?) that ‘some may aspire | 


to be military leaders, and become generals.” He laments 
the inevitable loss of ball-room grace of motion and 
domestic freedom of movement, and in his mind’s eye, 
which we fear hath a somewhat bleared vision, he already 
sees America’s daughters moving ‘‘as gracefully as 
wooden toys,” and * filing in and out of church with the 
air of drilled and disciplined fighters.” He sees mus- 


kets at Vassar, cannon at Lasell, and cavalry horses and 
arms at Wellesley. 

Let me say for the comfort of this seer, whose vision 
brings, I imagine, more discomfort to himself than to 
any one else [like that of Isaiah and other prophets, 
Ed.]}, that when the girls undertake such work as this 


MILITARY DRILL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargeant, Director of the Hemenway 
| Gymnasium, Harvard University, who is an acknowledged 
authority on athletics says,—‘‘ In reference to the grace- 
fulness that is thought to characterize the movements of 
young cadets, I can only say it is not the outcome of drill- 
ing and marching. The soldier is trained to square 
corners, straight platoons and angular movements. 
Curves and embellishments are not encouraged in speech, 
or in action. If you would account for the graceful poise 
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of our National Cadets you must see them from one to 
two hours a day in charge of the dancing master.” 

It may be an unwelcome task to explode a fallacy 
which has commended that drill to parents and teachers 
and which has given it the widespread popularity which 
attaches to it. But truth is always best, and this matter 
is so important that no part of the truth should be 
concealed. 

Dr. Sargeant sums up his conclusions, in an admirable 
little brochure on the subject, in these striking words,— 
“ After taking the most favorable view possible of mili- 
tary drill as a physical exercise, we are led to conclude 
thatits constrained positions, and closely localized move- 
ments do not afford the essential requisites for develop- 
ing the muscles and improving the respiration and circu- 
lation, and thereby improving the general health and condi- 
tion of the system. We must further conclude that in case 
of any malformation, local weakness or constitutional 
debility, the drill tends, by its strain upon the nerves and 
prolonged tension on the muscles, to increase the defects 
rather than to relieve them. 

** Finally if the ultimate object of the drill was to pre- 
pare young men for the life and duties of a soldier, we 
should be forced to conclude that the drill itself would 
still be defective as a means of developing the chief 
requisites for men in that profession. 

*¢ This defect, we are pleased to state, is recognized by 
the great military nations of Europe, and measures are 
taken to give all the recruits from three to twelve months 
gymnastic training to develop them as men, before they 
are expected to conform to the requirements of the 
soldier.” 


ADDRESS ON PEACE AT LYNN, MASS. 


Last evening’s meeting at Friends Chapel was 
especially devoted to the subject of ‘‘Peace.” Rev. 
Rowland B. Howard, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, was present, and delivered a very earnest and 
instructive address, in which he graphically depicted his 
impressions as an eye-witness of the battle of Gettysburg, 
and set forth with great clearness the duty of Christians 
to labor unitedly for the abolition of so barbarous 
and un-Christlike an institution as war, and the substi- 
tution of international arbitration in its place. A large 
audience listened with marked interest to the appeal, and 
the practical, imperative nature of the Saviour’s command 
in Matt. v: 44 was demonstrated to the clear conviction 
of many present. 

At the close of the meeting attention was called to 
THe AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 
published by the American Peace Society, No. 1 Somer- 
set Street, Boston, which is devoted to the interests of 
peace and international arbitration. This paper is ably 
edited by Mr. Howard, and should bespeak the careful 
examination of all thoughtful Christians.—Lynn Item of 
June 29. 


Both war and peace men are interested in the test at 
Sandy Hook of the 52-ton, 12-inch steel gun cast at the 
Watervliet arsenal. The piece is a little over 36 feet long 
with a bore of 34 feet. Firing 440 pounds of powder it is 
expected to send out a projectile weighing 1000 pounds, 
with a velocity that even ata distance of two miles will 
penetrate 20 inches of iron. Should the test prove satis- 
factory the Watervliet arsenal will soon turn out a large 
number of these big guns. 


LIFE. 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 

Life is unutterably dear, 
God makes to-day so fair; 

Though heaven is better—being here 
I long not to be there. 

The weights of life are pressing still, 
Not one of them may fall; 

Yet such strong joys my = fill, 
That I can bear them all. 

Though Care and Grief are at my side, 
There would I let them stay, 

And still be ever satisfied 
With beautiful to-day! 


DR. E. E. HALE ON QUINCY’S ORATION. 


Josiah Quincy, who delivered the Fourth of July 
Oration for the city of Boston, is the fourth in family 
direct descent and of the same name who has performed 
that service. Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., who is as 
gifted as a newspaper writer and critic, as he is in the 
pulpit or as a story-teller, says of Mr. Quincy's address in 
the Commonwealth : 

It is a strong plea, admirably well put, for Interna- 
tional Peace, studied on lines of thought which show a 
statesman’s knowledge of our own time, and of the con- 
ditions of modern life in all civilized states. It is most 
gratifying to think that the young leaders are willing and 
are able to enter upon considerations so broad. And 
there is fair reason to hope that their studies and hopes 
may lead, in the politics of the next generation, to some 
practical conclusions. 

As Mr. Quiney has suggested, the difficulties in the 
way of such a peace, as that for instance which gave to 
Europe ‘‘ the two happiest centuries in her history,” are 
not with the peoples of the countries of Europe. They 
know only too well what the word * taxation” means and 
that other word ** conscription” which goes with it. It 
is not they who maintain fleets and armies willingly. 

It is, first, the necessity of the ruling families to 
maintain themselves in ‘‘ the profession of monarchy.” 
There must be an army, or you cannot have a throne. 
For every sovereign sits on bayonets to-day. Now one 
does not like to say that he maintains an army simply to 
keep himself on his throne. So he says, nay he thinks 
dimly, that his army is kept to defend his frontier. He 
says so to bis people. He tries to make them believe it. 

Besides this necessity of monarchy, a great drawback 
comes from the existence in all the European nations of a 
great military class. The men in this class naturally 
wish for work in their profession. They are like so 
many mining engineers who want to develop mines. It 
is a matter of personal necessity to these men and for 
their families that the present war system or something 
like it shall be maintained. The opposition which such 
men make consciously or unconsciously to all plans for 
the reduction of military establishments is the greatest 
difficulty of all. 

But as Mr. Quincy says so well, an idea has often 
proved itself stronger thaa an institution. When men 


like him use great opportunities, as he has done, to 
advance the idea on which the future prosperity of the 
world depends, it takes a visible step forward. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


WAR OUTGROWN. 
J. CRITCHLY PRINCE. 


The green earth fain would fling thee off 
From her polluted breast; 

The multitudes are yearning, too, 
For knowledge and for rest ; 

And lips, inspired by Christian love, 
All deprecate thy wrongs, 

And poets, fired with purer themes, 
Disdain thee in their songs. 


“‘The embattled corn” is lovelier far 
Than thy embattled hordes, 
One plough in Labor’s honest hand 
Is worth ten thousand swords ; 
The engine’s steam pulse, fitly plied, 
Hath nobler conquests made, 
Than all the congregated serfs 
Of thy abhorrent trade. 


More courage in the miner’s heart 
Than captain ever knew ; 

More promise in the peasant’s frock, 
Than coats of scarlet hue; 

More honor in the craftsman’s cap, 
And in the student’s gown ; 

More glory in the pastor’s robe, 
Than ali thy vain renown. 


England, my own, my mother land, 
As fair as thou art free ! 

Thou island queen, whose wide domains 
O’erspread the land and sea, 

What need that thou shouldst yearn again 
To conquer and subdue ? 

Thy power has long been known to all, 

hall not thy mercy, too ? 


Forbear to use the cruel sword, 
And, if thou wilt invade, 

Be it with palm or olive branch, 
That maketh none afraid ; 

Be it with Bible in thy hand, 
And justice in thy breast, 

Give peaceful arts; give gospel light; 
Give rectitude and rest. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


THE COMING PEACE. 


Oration of Josiah Quincy, Esq., delivered by invitation of the 
City of Boston, July 4, 1891. 

For the one hundred and eighth time the municipality of Boston 

to-day invites her citizens to join in celebrating the greatest political 
anniversary that recurs in the calendar of time. Ever since the 
Fourth of July, 1783, when the independence of the United States, 
declared seven years before, had at last been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, the day when this nation took its place among the powers 
of the earth has been commemorated in this city by an unbroken 
line of municipal orators. The elaborate and scholarly oration 
of the past, full of classical, literary and historical allusion, has 
almost passed away, and is no longer expected; yet itis with diffi- 
dence that I enter the excellent fellowship of those who have pre- 
ceded me in this office, and attempt to add anything to the 
thoughts which this occasion has suggested. 

The recurrence of a national anniversary reminds us that the 
works of men are not fixed and permanent, but constantly grow- 
ing and changing. Nations and cities have their birth, their 
youth and their maturity. As the child is transformed in grow- 
ing into the man, so the community is often so changed by the 

lapse of time, that it seems to lose its very identity. The Boston 
'which heard Dr. John Warren deliver her first Fourth of July 
oration in 1783 has disappeared, and left scarcely a trace behind. 
| The ground upon which she stood, and the harbor in which her 
ships rode, still remain; yet even these are so altered by the hand 
of man that our predecessors of a century ago would scarcely 
recognize them. Of that former Boston little is left but the Old 
‘South Church and King’s Chapel, the Old State House, the an- 
‘cient burial grounds and the Common. Great indeed are the 
changes which the town and city has seen since this municipal 
| observance was instituted. Her inhabitants have increased from 
| somes 10,000 to 450,000. A population almost wholly native by 
| immediate descent, as well as by birth, has been replaced by a 
| population of which one-third is of foreign birth and two-thirds 
are of foreign parentage; and to-day one-half of the people of that 
‘town which George III. found so rebellious come of ancestors 
who were loyal subjects of the British throne long after the close 
of the revolution. In religion, Boston has seen the Church of 
Rome increasing in the home of Puritanism until nearly one-half 
of her population is included within its fold. Manufactures have 


Mr. Lecky gives in the Forum for April, 1891, an| replaced commerce as the leading occupation of her citizens. 
estimate of the character of Napoleon the Great by 


| Fort Hill has been torn down, and the Back Bay has been filled up 


She ‘to be the site of her finest residences. he railroad and the street 
| railway, operated by forces which the last century scarcely knew, 
daily bring their tens of thousands to swell her trade. 


Madam Stael which we have not before noticed. 
knew the man by the closest observation and says: 


‘*He was a being who stood self-centred and apart | 
from the sympathies, passions and enthusiasms of his. POLITICAL CHANGES. 
| If Boston has changed, the great world beyond her limits has 
| « = 
strength; an intellect clear, cold, transcendent; power changed no less. In 1783 that world scarcely knew what repre 
solely governed by the imperturbable calculation of the *¢tative and responsible government meant; it did not know at 
strictest egotism, and never drawn aside by love or hatred, | #!! what popular government meant on any large scale. Venice 
by pity or religion, or by attachment to any cause.” and Genoa alone called themselves republics ; the Swiss Confeder- 
Such was he who caused the death of more of the | ation, the German free cities, the United Provinces of the Nether- 
; | lands, and Great Britain lived under institutions of some freedom; 


human race than an) other ee He was militarism but elsewhere absolute monarchy or autocracy ruled. Louis XVI. 
incarnate. The monster which was his own offspring | sat upon the throne of France, which he was to leave ten years later 
turned upon and devoured him. Is it possible that for the scaffold. Frederick the Great was still in the last years of 
France and Russia will unite to resuscitate that monster ? | his reign in Prussia. Charles III. was King of Spain. Catherine 
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the Great was Empress of Russia. To-day out of the principal 
independent nations of the globe, forty-four in number, twenty- 
three are republics, and six of these ~Mexico, Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Columbia, Venezuela and Switzerland—are federal 
republics after the type of the United States. Even of the twenty- 
one countries having a monarchical or imperial form of govern- 
ment, fourteen enjoy representative parliamentary institutions, 
over which the nominal monarch has only a partial control. Thus 
only seven autocratic governments of any importance now remain 
in the world, those of Russia, China, Turkey, Persia, Siam 
Morocco and Madagascar. 

In 1783 there was scarcely a written constitution in existence. 
To-day, following the example of the United States, all of the re- 
publics, and all of the limited monarchies, except Great Britain and 
Sweden, have formal, written constitutions, which secure the liber- 
ties of the people and limit the power of their rulers. In form, 
at least, the whole American continent, with the exception of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the West India colonies and a few others 
of small importance, is now under republican government; and 
even Canada, although nominally presided over by the repre- 
sentative of the British crown, is for all internal purposes practi- 
cally governed by her own people, through parliamentary institu- 
tions, as completely as the United States. 

The peculiar significance of this anniversary lies, therefore, in 
the fact that the event which it recalls marks an epoch in 
the history and in the political development of mankind. The 
Declaration of Independence was regarded in 1776 and long 
afterward from a purely national point of view; the Fourth of 
July appealed to the patriotism of the American rather than to 
the larger interests of the citizen of the world. But looking back 
to-day upon the mighty and beneficent influence which the politi- 
cal ideas first put into practice by our forefathers have had upon 
the earth,—upon the new aspect which they have given to civiliza- 
tion, upon the new relations which they have established and are 
still establishing between nations,—we feel that we are carried 
beyond that narrow and selfish patriotism, that exclusive regard 
for the interests of one people, which has too often proved a curse, 
instead of a blessing, to the world. We are raised to that higher 
and nobler view which recognizes not only that all men of one 
nation are free and equal and are joined together as members of a 
community, but that all peoples and all nations form one great 
brotherhood of man, and are Jinked together in one human des- 
tiny. As the individual becomes useful and honored by living for 
his fellow-men, and developing his powers only that he may be cap- 
able of rendering his brother better service, so a nation wins 
respect, not by shutting itself up in a selfish isolation from the 
world, but by so developing its capacities and resources that they 
may contribute to the general progress of civilization and the eleva- 
tion of all mankind. 


THE FLOW OF IMMIGRATION, 


The most obvious way in which the United States has already 
rendered a great service to the other peoples of the earth has 
been in opening its doors to receive them among its citizens and 
offering its territory tor their settlement. While there have been 
in the remote past, under different conditions of life, great migra- 
tions of whole tribes or nations which might compare in magni- 
tude with the movement of population to this country, never in 
history has there been such a steady flow of immigration as the 
United States has received since 1820. Never has a nation 
contained so large a number of inhabitants of foreign birth or of 
foreign parentage as does ours to-day. Between 1820 and 1890, 


over 15,000,000 of people, nearly one-quarter of the present popu- 
lation of the country, crossed the Atlantic to make their homes 
upon this side. In ten years alone, from 1880 to 1890, while 
7,000,000 were added to our population by birth, over 5,000,000 
were added by immigration; a number that exceeds the whole 
population of the Kingdom of Holland or of the Dominion of 
Canada, and equals the population of Ireland, or of Scotland and 
Wales combined. The Anglo-Saxon and the Celt, the Teuton 
and the Slav, the Scandinavian and the Latin, have all contributed 
to swell this stream. Never, probably, has there been a country so 
broadly cosmopolitan in the origin of its people as is the United 
States to-day, and never have large numbers of immigrants been so 
readily assimilated and so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of new 
institutions. However a change in our circumstances, in the condi- 
tion of Europe, and especially in the character of immigration, may 
make restrictions upon this free flow of population desirable for 
the future, nothing can take from us the composite character of 
our citizenship, or the glory of having furnished new homes, to so 
many millions of our fellow-men, under better and freer conditions 
than the old world could offer. 

With this much by way of introduction, let me come to the 
special subject upon which I shall address you to-day; a subject 
as old as man himself, yet still first in importance among the 
problems which command the attention of the statesman and the 
philanthropist and affect the welfare of humanity. 

The first of these Fourth of July orations was spoken a few 
months after the signing of the preliminary treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain. The orator of that 
day, who had served as a surgeon with the revolutionary forces 
and knew what war was, spoke with deep feeling of the losses and 
the suffering which the long conflict had involved, and hailed the 
return of peace as a supreme blessing. Sixty-two years later, in 
1845, Charles Summer delivered on this same occasion his oration, 
on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” the best known of any of 
our Boston Fourth of July addresses, which, by its masterly con- 
demnation of war and unflinching analysis of its true character, 
won for its author a high place among advanced political thinkers 
Reflecting upon the present aspect of the question which he 
treated and upon the new light which the history of the 
last half century has thrown upon it, I have felt that no theme 
would be more worthy of this anniversary, more in harmony 
with the great thoughts which it recalls, or more full of vital 
import for the present and the future than that of 


THE COMING PEACE. 


Let me attempt, therefore, within the limits imposed upon me, to 
point out some of the great forces which are now working on the side 
of permanent peace and bringing its attainment within the range of 
vision of the statesman and the philosopher, and to show the 
connection of this subject with the past history and the present 
tendencies of our own country. If in doing this I dwell chiefly 
upon considerations connected with the physical welfare and 
progress of mankind, let it not be understood that increase of 
wealth and comfort is held up as the only worthy object of 
national endeavor. A _ purely material civilization, built upon 
selfishness instead of brotherhood, destitute of all high ideas and 
spiritual aims, carries within itself the seeds of its own inevitable 
decay or downfall. But it is not such a civilization that we need 
expect as the result of peace. 

In this age of reforms the abolition of war—and I include 
under that term the condition of armed peace which is so 
peculiarly a feature of our time—stands forth pre-eminently as the 
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greatest reform measure that man is now called upon to under- 
take. Others are partial: this is universal. Others may succeed 
in accomplishing some good: this is sure to bring widespread 
blessings. Others may improve society or government: this will 
give the only true basis for society or government to rest upon. 
Concerning other measures for the amelioration of the world, 
men may honestly differ; but no one can dispute the beneficence of 
this, or set a limit upon its good effects. Political economy and 
religion, science and ethics, the philosophy of politics and the 
philosophy of history, alike declare the vast mischief that man has 
suffered, and is still suffering, from war. It degrades the condition 
of labor and prevents the natural growth of capital ; it perverts the 
moral nature of man; it prevents the evolution of a true civili- 
zation ; it is the great buttress of autocratic rule and the chief 
obstruction in the path of popular government. Its crushing 
burden, while heavier upon some nations, weighs down all. The 
relief that assured peace would bring would be felt in the remotest 
corners of the earth, and imagination can scarcely picture the 
benefits which would follow in its train. 
NEW METHODS OF WARFARE. 

The change in the character of warfare is the first subject that 
demands our attention as a consideration against its continuance. 
In no field of human endeavor have methods been more completely 
revolutionized in the present century by the progress of invention. 
The men of the revolution would be almost as much at a loss to 
understand modern methods of fighting as the Indians were to com- 
prehend those of our ancestors. The breech-loading and repeating 
rifle, the machine gun, the long-range cannon, the armor-plated 
vessel, the hundred-ton gun, the sub-marine torpedo, all would be 
new and strange to them. The quick transportation of troops by 
steam on land and sea and the military use of the telegraph have 
alone been sufficient to reverse completely old conditions of conflict. 
What is to be the effect of these modern methods — just beginning 
to approach their full development, only partially tried on land in 
one great conflict, and that twenty years ago—upon the future of 
warfare ? 

In the first place, recent discoveries have made quite clear what 
has long seemed probable, that in the contest between the forces of 
destruction and the means of defence, the ultimate victory must 
rest with the former. Man’s power to destroy by means of the 
high explosives of which so many are now known, explosives 
in comparison with which the action of gunpowder becomes 
almost insignificant, must far outrun his power to contrive ade- 
quate defences. The problem of destruction is now a very simple 
one in itself, however great may be the field for the exercise of 
ingenuity in its solution; it consists merely in directing explosives 
to the point of attack. Let a properly charged torpedo strike 
the heaviest armored vessel that can be put afloat, and she sinks 
to the bottom of the sea; let a sufficient charge of dynamite reach 
any fort that can be built above ground, and it is shattered and 
dismantled. Science and invention have progressed far enough 
to make it probable that man will inthe future be able to navigate 
the air much as he now navigates the water, and that he will ex- 
plore the de; ius of the ocean as he now skims its surface. Against 
the submarine torpedo boat capable of carrying a crew to direct 
its movements, against the air-ship dropping explosives from the 
skies, no means of defence will avail. When the arts of destruc- 
tion have won their final victory, the wars which call them into 
activity must of necessity cease. 

COST OF WAR. 
This brinys us to another influence which tends towards peace: 


the enormous cost of modern war and preparations for war, and 
the immense scale upon which they must be conducted. The best 
estimates and information show that the six great powers of Eu- 
rope, namely, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria and 
Russia, have nearly three million men in actual service in time of 
peace in their armies and navies, while the rest of Europe has 


‘}a million more. The number of fully trained men in the reserves 


of these great powers is fully equal to twice the number in their 
standing armies, or six millions in all, while the number of more 
or less trained men in Europe, enrolled in the military service and 
liable to be called out in case of war, amounts to at least ten mill- 
ions, in addition to those counted in the standing armies. It is 
safe to say that never in the recorded history of the human race 
have such large numbers of men been under arms in time of 
peace, or so many been ready to be called into active service, as is 
the case in Europe to-day; and the destructive power of these 
armies and navies has never been approached. All this means an 
enormous financial burden, and makes the waging of war more a 
question of finance than it has ever been before. The direct money 
cost of keeping up the armies and navies of the six great powers 
of Europe alone is upward of $600,000,000 a year, and the in- 
direct cost by the loss of productive labor must be fully as great; 
and in order to measure properly the cost of war we must add 
another sum of at least equal magnitude for the annual interest 
upon the war debts of these countries. The enormous waste of 
national resources which these figures feebly express, and the ever- 
growing burden which the further development of the art of war 
will impose, must inevitably lead to some readjustment of inter- 
national relations. The expense of the instruments of conflict 
constantly increases with their complexity. No sooner is one form 
of rifle perfected than an improved type supplants it and the old 
weapon is thrown aside; with new methods of attack, fortifica- 
tions and defences become obsolete and must be replaced by others 
at enormous expense ; before a ship of war has been launched more 
than a few years new vessels are designed and must be built by the 
nations which are in the struggle for supremacy. All this means 
a much greater training for the soldier than was formerly requisite ; 
he must be carefully educated in handling his weapons and must 
understand something of military science. The countries of Europe, 
groaning beneath the weight of $22,000,000,000 of indebtedness, 
many of them adding to the burden by constantly recurring deficits, 
must in the end face one of two alternatives: national bankruptcy 
and repudiation, or international disarmament. 

Even our own recent experience in the United States has shown 
that the waging of war under a democratic government seems to 
involve, through the payment of pensions, a new and unforeseen 
expense of vast proportions, continuing for half a century or 
more after peace has been re-established. Our pension roll to-day 
amounts to more than the annual cost of the largest army in 
Europe, and the number of our pensioners is equal to that of the 
soldiers in any army but that of Russia. Through pensions and 
interest on war debt we are to-day making an annual payment of 
over $150,000,000 for a conflict which closed more than a quarter 
of a century ago. Expensive as is the conduct of war under a 
monarchy, our experience has shown that its cost is greater yet 
under a democracy. 

Hostilities under modern conditions are likely to be as expensive 
in human life as they are in property. On the sea, a ship with a 
crew of a thousand men may be instantly sunk; on land, if 
armies engage each other in open battle, the loss which modern 
weapons can inflict will be appalling. A regiment in line can be 
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mown down by machine guns like grain beneath the reaper’s sickle. 
Our civil war cost over half a million lives; with the progress 
which warfare has made, the next European war may cost far more. 


GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 
Another conspicuous agency in promoting peace is the growing 
tendency toward popularizing government and placing it upon a basis 
of responsibility to the people, if not upon one of pure democracy, 
Europe is only just beginning to feel the permanent effects of the 
American revolution and of the French revolution. After a cen- 
tury of growth, republican ideas are stronger than ever before. 
The French republic appears at last to be so firmly established that 
only some great convulsion can overthrow it. England has nearly 
reached manhood suffrage, and enjoys under the form of a monarchy 
popular government in the fullest sense, in some respects even 
outdoing us in democracy; in Germany imperialism has had to 
take up state socialism in order to retain its hold on the people, 
and if the pressure of military danger could be removed that 
country would make rapid strides toward government of the people ; 
even in Italy, Spain and Portugal the suffrage is widely extended, 
and republican ideas have a strong foothold. This growth of 
democracy has an important bearing upon the future of war. In 
the first place, it removes many of the reasons which have formerly 
led to conflict. With the diminishing influence of monarchs the 
causes of enmity arising out of the relations of ruling dynasties are 
fast being removed, indeed have already largely disappeared. The 
casus belli must now be one which arises out of international, not 
out of inter-dynastic, relations. Again, the direct and responsible 
representatives of the people are not likely to go to war unless the 
people themselves demand it ; and making all allowance for national 
feelings of enmity, affecting whole peoples and races,—such as per- 
haps still exist between France and Germany, and anciently existed 
between England and France,—conflicts between nations are less 
likely to originate from sentiments shared by all their citizens than 
from the jealousies or ambitions of a few rulers. 


CLOSER RELATIONS OF NATIONS. 

Another influence that makes strongly for peace is the marvel- 
lous growth that has taken place in the last half century in the 
intercourse between nations and the closeness of their relations, 
arising out of the improvement of means of transportation and 
communication. ‘hese more intimate relations come from increased 
commerce; from the development of international finance; from 
the flow of population from one country to another for settlement 
or travel; from international arrangements in relation to such 
matters as the postal and telegraph service ; and from closer pro- 
fessional, educational and literary intercourse. 

The volume of international commerce, in spite of hostile tariffs, 
is constantly augmenting at a rapid pace, and, notwithstanding 
temporary movements in the opposite direction, the thoughtful 
observer can clearly see that the tendency of the civilized nations 
is inevitably in the direction of freer trade and the lowering, if not 
the abolition, of barriers raised for its obstruction. The foreign 
commerce of England, France and Germany alone for 1889 was 
considerably over eight billion dollars. Already a reaction is seen 
on the continent against the policy which stands in the way of a 
yet larger and freer interchange of products. The cable has recently 
brought us the news of a possible customs union between Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Switzerland, and such an event would mean a 
profound change in the commercial relations of Europe. On our 


own continent the contest is no longer between the policy of pro- 
hibitory duties and freer commerce with all nations, but between 


the latter policy and special arrangements for reciprocal trade with 
particular countries. 

International financial interests have never approached their 
present magnitude, and must be powerfully felt in the future in the 
interest of peace. There are in the first place enormous holdings 
of national obligations outside of the country issuing them. The 
bonds of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Turkey and other countries 
are held in very large amounts all over Europe, and are quoted on 
all the great bourses. The very country that may be urged toward 
war by political considerations may be held back by financial ones. 
The fact that Egypt is to-day practically in the hands of a receiver, 
in order that the interest on her bonds held by foreigners may be 
paid, is a striking illustration of the power of these international 
financial interests. The frequent necessity of raising large loans in 
foreign markets as a preparation for hostilities is also not to be 
overlooked. Then we must remember that foreign interests in 
railways and industrial enterprises of various sorts have never been 
so large as at present. With the decline in the rate of interest 
which takes place in fully developed countries, capital looks for a 
better rate of return abroad; it was never so mobile, so easily 
directed from one country to another, as it is to-day. The modern 
capitalist has no political or race prejudices; he looks merely to 
security and profit. The citizens of one country thus become greatly 
interested in the prosperity and welfare of another; and these are 
largely dependent on the maintenance of peace. 


The extraordinary immigration into this country has already 
been mentioned; to a lesser degree this transferability of popula- 
tion is noticeable even within the limits of Europe. Modern 
means of transportation enable labor to flow from one country to 
another, according to the condition of demand and supply, 
Every settlement, or even temporary residence, of citizens of one 
country in another must tend to promote a broad cosmopolitanism 
and make war less likely. In a less degree travel, upon the 
enormous scale that it is now conducted, must give the people of 
the different nations a better knowledge of each other, and so 
promote, however imperceptibly, a better understanding and more 
friendly feeling in foreign relations. 

The influence of international arrangements for the regulation 
of such matters of common interest as the postal service, patents, 
copyrights, coinage, and weights and measures, are considerable 
factors toward the growth of permanent peace. The Conference 
of American Republics, recently held at Washington, however small 
its actual and immediate results may have been, is perhaps the 
most conspicuous and significant instance ever seen of the friendly 
meeting of many independent nations to consider subjects of 
mutual concern. Already, by the action of the governments 
represented, and at their joint expense, the surveys are being made 
for an international and intercontinental railroad to bring them into 
closer communication. Then there are the great industrial 
exhibitions, which began only with the last half of this century: 
surely they are producing effects which cannot be left out of the 
account. 

International organizations of professions or trades, like that of 
the physicians, which holds its annual meetings successively in dif- 
ferent countries ; international schools of political thought, like that 
of socialism ; educational institutions, like the great universities 
of Germany and France, and the schools of painting in Paris and 
Rome, which draw pupils from all quarters of the earth; the transla- 
tion and circulation in many countries of all the great works of modern 
literature; all these influences tend strongly toward bringing 
about that liberality of spirit and community of thought which is 
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the deadly foe of national hatred. The increase in the knowledge 
of foreign languages and the growing proponderance of four or 
five great tongues should also be mentioned; and one of the most 
characteristic attempts of our time is that of creating a new arti- 
ficial language, to serve as the common medium of communication 
of all mankind. 

INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION. 

Another general influence which advances peace is the growth of 
modern industry, and of the facilities for popular education which 
accompany that growth. While they may exist side by side for 
a time, industrialism and militarism are in the long run incom- 
patible with each other. Their aims are utterly at variance, the 


whole spirit of the one is antagonistic to that of the other; the soldier | 


only exists as a parasite upon the operative, and when the latter 
refuses longer to nourish him, he must either starve or work. 
The rulers of the past had to govern a people largely rural and agri- 
cultural, ignorant and obedient to authority; those of the present 
have to deal, in the leading, progressive nations, with a population 
that is largely urban and industrial. The tendency of people to 
concentrate in cities and large towns is one of the most marked 
facts that confronts us to-day, and it is full of importance and 
significance. Industrialism is the cause of modern popular 
education, because it effects that concentration of population which 
is a necessary condition of general instruction, and because much 
of its work demands a certain degree of mental training, hitherto 
not so necessary for the work required in agriculture. This 
instruction, slight though it may be, inevitably tends toward the 
overthrow of the military régime, which has in the past rested 
mainly upon the ignorance of the people. Above all, the growing 
popular comprehension of economics, and of the effect and inci- 
dence of taxation, must be a powerful factor in checking future 
wars. 

Next in the list of pacific influences is the consolidation or 
unification in a great political aggregate of states formerly inde- 
pendent, the most striking instances of which in recent times have 
been seen in the formation of the Kingdom of Italy and of the 
Empire of Germany. It must, indeed, be conceded that while 
such a union removesthe danger of warfare between the states which 
join together, it seems for the present only to lead to a greater 
scale of military preparation for defence against foreign countries. 
Yet its tendency in the end will clearly be a pacific one. An 
agreement between a few states is much easier to bring about than 
one between many. ‘The affairs of nations, like those of industry, 
can be managed with less friction when a few men can enter into 
engagements of wide and far reaching scope. With the absolute 
control of the destinies of Europe lodged in the hands of a few 
great powers, a small number of influential statesmen should be 
able at an opportune moment to secure its permanent peace. 


GROWTH OF HUMANITARIANISM. 


Among the civilizing movements of the age which are now 
making for peace, the growth of the sentiment of humanity, of 
international solidarity, of the brotherhood of man, must be set 
down as one of the most important. The forces before touched 
upon, though partly connected with the intellectual life of man- 
kind, have mainly been related to its material well-being. But this 
last influence rests upon the perception of the spiritual and eter- 
nal which underlies the material and the mental, and transcends 
both. In no respect has the growth of the race been more marked 
during the present century than in the development of those qual- 
ities which are described by the word humanity. Institutions and 


organizations of charity and benevolence, of which this city has 
so many, are the growth of the present century. Even with the 
development of modern warfare there have sprung up great volun- 
tary organizations to mitigate its horrors and to lighten its suffer- 
ings, to give aid to those who have been disabled by its perils and 
to carry succor to the widow and the orphan. Side by side with 
the heroes of the battlefield we have in modern times placed the 
heroines of the hospital. Political and social philosophies based 
on universal brotherhood, teaching the doctrines of world-wide 
| democracy and equality and of the true community of all human 
interests, are at last reaching the great body of the people and 
appealing to their minds and hearts. More and more is it recog- 
nized that under modern conditions the nations of the earth are 
| drawn together and made one people. ‘The social problem and the 
labor problem are international in their scope, and must be inter- 
national in their solution; for, however the interests of a class in 
one nation may be hostile to the interests of a class in another, the 
interests of the masses of the people are everywhere and always 
the same. Injustice cannot exist in one country without inflicting 
harm on others. By lifting the burdens in one community, the life 
of all mankind is made alittle better. The social readjuster cannot 
proceed far without discovering that, if he should succeed in 
carrying out his plans for improvement in his own nation, it would 
be swamped by immigration from all others; the labor reformer 
soon learns, as the imperial young ruler of Germany lately recog- 
nized by calling an international labor conference at Berlin, that 
any radical steps for the elevation of the manual workers call for 
international action. The industrial organization, when effected 
upon that more equitable basis for which good men are striving, 
must finally bring us to that awakening of the race consciousness 
which gives the truest perception of the purposes of life. 

In this connection, one fact which tends strongly to the growth of 
this broad humanity should not be overlooked; I allude to the 
great change that has taken place in the position of woman. 
After being kept through the recorded history of the world, with 
| Tare exceptions, in the position of the drudge or the plaything 
| of man, without any place of her own in the body social or the 
body politic, woman to-day finds in the most advanced nations 
| that nearly all professions and occupations are open to her; and 
if she is not yet accorded the franchise, she is admitted to have an 
equal interest with man in political questions and an equal right to 
form her own opinions and to declare them. The influence of 
woman is to-day a most potent factor in all humanitarian move- 
ments, and therefore is indirectly a check upon war; and as her 
sphere of influence and of action goes on widening, she must be 
strongly felt as a direct power in favor of the maintenance of peace. 


CAUSES OF WAR DIMINISHED. 


The removal in modern times of many of the causes which 
formerly led to hostilities is worthy of notice. With the accept- 
ance of the idea of religious toleration, differences of creed no 
longer furnish the incentive to war which they have so often done 
in the past. Interference in the internal affairs of other countries 
is limited to semi-civilized states, and the doctrine of the Holy 
Alliance, that war could properly be waged against a country on 
account of obnoxious changes in its political institutions, has be- 
come a curiosity of history. With the occupation of almost every 
portion of the earth’s surface, the occasion of conflicts for the 
possession of new territory is removed; and we have lately seen 
the greater part of the only continent that still remains unsettled 
by civilized men amicably divided between the nations of Europe. 
The change in the relation between colonies and the mother 
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country no longer leaves room for such a war as that of the revo- 
lution. The same nation that imposed vexatious laws upon the 
American colonies, and would not allow the bond of connection to 
be severed until hostilities had lasted for seven years, has accorded | 
to Canada and Australia almost absolute powers of self-govern- | 
ment, and would not fire a shot to keep either of them in the 
British Empire against the will of its people. The doctrine of 
preserving the balance of power in Europe, which in former 
times was held to justify hostile measures against any state which | 
was acquiring a preponderating strength, has become completely 
obsolete. 

The neutralization of small states by treaty between the great 
powers is significant as confining the sphere of conflict. Thus 
Switzerland and Belgium have both been eliminated from possible 
European struggles, and the neutrality of their territory has been 
formally guaranteed. By the extension of international law the 
rights of neutrals and of non-combatants have been largely pro- 
tected. By the Geneva Convention of 1864 the hospital service 
was placed under the protection of the Red Cross. Just as the 
growth of the common law restrained the action of the individual 
and forced him to regard the interests of others, sc the growth of 
a common*law of nations has surrounded their action in war with 
a constantly growing body of regulations, of which all civilized 
countries recognize the binding force ; and regulated warfare is a 
long step toward peace. 

The actual nature of military conflict and the horrors of battle 
have never before been brought home to the great body of the people 
as they have been in our time; and the more generally war is under- 
stood the less likely it is to be tolerated. The modern news- 
paper lays before its hundreds of thousands of readers a graphic 
account of actual operations in the field; the war correspondent 
depicts hardship and suffering, disease and wounds, the agony of 
death, as well as the triumphs of arms; even the art of painting 
has been pressed into the same service, and vivid pictures of great 
artists have perpetuated the ghastly scenes of the battlefield. 

The conclusion that the world will outgrow war to which we are 
thus led by a brief survey of the forces which are now promoting 
peace is supported by some additional considerations which are 
worthy of notice. These fall under the heads of practicable sub- 
stitutes for war, the teachings of scientific evolution and the 
influence of religion. 

NEGOTIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

Negotiation and arbitration are the two great substitutes for 
war. Modern methods of quick communication have made 
lengthy negotiations possible without unreasonable delay ; in these 
the points of difference can be gradually narrowed down and finally 
settled. Where the intention to seize a pretext for quarrel exists, 
of course there is never any difficulty in making negotiation fail; 
but if there is a fair intention on both sides to reach an under- 
standing, modern diplomacy can generally effect it, or can at 
least arrive at an agreement for arbitration in those cases 
which can best be settled in that manner. Such negotiations 
are now conducted not through ambassadors at a distance, 
to whose discretion much must be trusted, but through direct 
communications between the responsible heads of the state 
departments or foreign offices. The long series of successful 


instances of arbitration, now more than sixty in number during 
the present century, go far to prove the possibility of dispensing 
with the arbitrament of the sword. A most conspicuous example 
was the Geneva arbitration, conducted between Great Britain and 


the nation which declared her independence on the day we cele- 


brate ; and last year was made memorable by the meeting at 
Washington of an International Conference of all the republics of 
America, to whose work I shall again refer. 

Experience has shown that international tribunals can be consti- 
tuted that are as competent and as unprejudiced in the settlement 


| of international controversies as are the courts of law in passing 


upon disputes between individuals. As the private war and 
trial by battle have become obsolete, and even duelling is now held 
in contempt, so it is not unreasonable to indulge the hope that in 
coming time the arbitrament of war, crude in its working and 
uncertain in its results, will be replaced by the arbitrament of peace. 
To-day, in the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest 
judicial tribunal ever instituted, two States of the Union, possessed 
of all the attributes of sovereignty save such as they have surren- 
dered to the federal government, appear as parties to a suit and 
yield obedience to the court’s decree. In the future we may well 
believe that the nations of the earth will establish a yet more 
exalted tribunal of justice, to which they will be content to submit 
all controversies, and by whose judgment they will cheerfully 


abide. 
EVOLUTION. 


SCIENTIFIC 
The teachings of scientific evolution lead us to the same con- 
clusion as to the probability of the outgrowing of war. ‘The 
fruitful conceptions as to the origin, growth and development of 
man, of human society, and of political institutions which science has 
opened to us during the last half century, confirm the faith that the 
progress of mankind is from barbarism and strife to civilization 
and brotherhood. The military organization of society was 
suitable to a stage of development that we are rapidly leaving, and 
must give place to a purely industrial organization. Evolution 
teaches us that the present has grown out of a past from which 
it differs as widely as possible in every conceivable respect, and 
that many of the qualities in man which were once regarded as a 
part of his nature are comparatively recent acquisitions. It also 
teaches us that from the present we cannot judge of the future, 
that as man has been modified, physically, mentally and morally, 
by his past experience on earth, so he will continue to change in 
the time to come. The brutality of the savage has given place to 
the humanity of the civilized man; and peace is the goal toward 
which the latter is tending in his process of evolution. As the 
race expresses itself through the unit, and is typified in it, so we 
may well conclude that as man as an individual has, through the 
long progress of ages, become more and more a pacific animal 
only making war in his associated capacity, so the race will in 
future acquire the same character. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAK. 


Finally, for those who have any religious belief in the spiritual 
significance of this earth, the abolition of war must appear as 
something that will inevitably come. If this globe has any 
higher purpose than to serve as the arena upon which human 
gladiators are to fight, then the period of conflict must one day 
give place to that millennium proclaimed by the prophet, when 
“ nation shall not lift sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” In promoting this growth of religious 
sentiment against war, Christianity can win one of its noblest 
triumphs. Slowly and gradually the different spheres of man’s 
activity have been brought more and more under the sway of the 
principles of the Gospel, far as these still are from exerting their 
proper influence; and at last its precepts must be applied to 
international relations. That higher and more spiritual Chris- 
tianity which the nineteenth century has developed,—higher because 
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returning more closely to the point from which it started in the 
first century,—is by no means the least of the forces which in our 
time strengthen the cause of peace; and surely it is capable of 
becoming by far the greatest. One of the distinctive features of 
early Christianity was that it broke down the conventional barriers 
between Jew and Gentile, between Roman and barbarian, and 
declared that in the divine mind there were no distinctions of 
nationality or race. It brought to all humanity the good tidings of 
universal brotherhood. And though for long centuries men who 
preached the gospel of peace have given their sanction to war, cele- 
brating its victories and blessing its conquerors, yet the modern 
revival of a truer understanding of the teachings of Christ, if it does 
not result in the acceptance of the doctrine of non-resistance so 
nobly maintained by one body of his followers, must at least lead 
to the conviction that war is un-Christian and unnecessary. 

Thus far I have spoken of the influences that affect warfare 
between nations. Civil contests within the limits of a single 
country demand separate mention. Several of the considerations 
already alluded to apply to internal conflicts; but the great secur- 
ity for the maintenance of domestic peace arises from the fact that 
some governments have already reached a condition of stable 
equilibrium under democratic institutions, and that many others 
are fast tending to that point. While popular government is 
establishing itself, while it is so far ahead of the political capacity 
of the masses of the people that they become the prey of dema- 
gogues or autocrats, it may indeed seem to occasion more insur- 
rections and civil conflicts than monarchical rule But this is only 
a temporary phase which is outgrown. No government that the 
world has yet devised is as stable as a democracy whose people 
understand their rights of sovereignty. When every citizen is 
free to cast a secret ballot, and every political change which a 
majority desire can be secured by the action of their representa- 
tives, all occasion for armed revolution has passed away, and the 
rebel against the government is a traitor to the people. 


PACIFIC MISSION OF AMERICA, 


And now how shall we connect these thoughts with the anni- 
versary of to-day, and what place shall we assign to our own country 
in this progress of the world toward peace? In the first place we 
must remember that, though the Declaration of Independence led 
to a long and bloody war, it was, on our part, purely a defensive 
war. Our forefathers were fighting upon their own territory, for 
the right to govern themselves. Slow and reluctant in entering 
upon war, prosecuting it under extreme difficulties, they were glad 
to welcome peace as soon as their independence was acknowledged. 
The principles which they proclaimed are entirely opposed to wars 
of aggression. If all men are created equal, if as individuals they 
stand upon an even footing, then also must they be equal in their 
associated capacity as nations, and the poorest and feeblest nation is 
equal in all its rights to the richest and the strongest; then must 
the same code of morals apply to governments in their dealings with 
each other that applies to men; then must the ignoble rule upon 
which the world has lived so long, that in the affairs of nations 
might makes right, give place to the law of justice. In the course 
of more than a century of national life, our country has been true 
in the main to its pacific character. The pages of our history are 
indeed blotted with the record of two wars with foreign countries; 
it is true, also, that our land has been the scene of the greatest 
civil conflict that the world has ever known. But now for nearly 
eighty years our relations with the mother country, though sub- 
jected to some strain at times, have remained on a friendly footing, 


and many embarrassing questions between us have been settled by 
peaceful methods ; and the fact that the slave power once engaged 
us in war with Mexico has long since been forgotten on both sides 
of the line, in the friendly intercourse of commerce. The war of 
the rebellion was fought to secure the conditions of lasting peace 
by maintaining the integrity of the federal union. The United 
States as one nation has a pacific mission to fulfil on earth, and the 
war that established once for all that the federal government is 
an indissoluble union of indestructible States, as it was fought by 
peaceful citizens, so it had peace for its end and object. The blood 
of the brave men of the North and of the South, mingling upon the 
battlefield, has but more firmly cemented the union of two sections 
in acommon country. 

Our nation has rendered a great service to the cause we 
are considering by setting an example against the practice of 
maintaining a large standing army. Never, in modern history at 
least, has any great nation kept so small a proportion of its citizens 
under arms as has the United States. To-day, with a population 
of 63,000,000 and a territory of over 3,500,000 square miles, our 
standing army still remains within the limit of 25,000 men estab- 
lished many years ago, so that we have only one soldier for every 
2500 people. Our army aumbers but little more than*a national 
police force; probably the combined policemen of a score of our 
largest cities would equal numerically all the troops of the Union. 
And when, at the close of the civil war, a million men who 
had been drawn from civil pursuits and transformed for the time 
being into soldiers, returned again, easily and quietly, to the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, another great lesson was taught to mankind. 
To-day not alone the geographical separation of our country from 
others renders it secure, but the paradox must be acknowledged 
that its very devotion to peaceful industry makes it so strong in 
the resources required for modern warfare that we need not fear 
the attack of any foreign power. There is not a nation that now 


} groans beneath the burden of a great standing army that would 


not be stronger as a warlike power at the end of ten years if it 
could follow our example and devote itself to industrial development 
during that time. 

FEDERAL SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


But perhaps the most important service which we have rendered 
to the establishment of peace lies in our development of the 
federal system of government. Here has been successfully solved 
the political problem which has been the puzzle of past ages. The 
great empires of the past involved so much centralization of 
power that they broke down of their own weight. Not until our 
forefathers conceived and put into practice the idea of a federal 
nation of limited powers, made up of states which chose their 
own ex cutive officers and legislative bodies, and which retained 
all the powers of sovereignty except such as they conferred upon 
the central government by a formal, written instrument, did any 
practicable way appear of combining great numbers of men per- 
manently under one political organization. In our system we 
have laid down the lines of future political development, and 
have furnished the model upon which not only three of the 
republics of America, but the empires of Germany and of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the Dominion of Canada and the new Common- 
wealth of Australia, have already been formed. The world now 
knows how it is possible, under free institutions, to form a closer 
political union and a more coherent empire than autocratic rule 
has ever been able to create, and along this path of political 
progress lies the road to the permanent abolition cf war. 

The United States has always contributed powerfully to hasten 
the coming disarmament by its encouragement of arbitration as a 
means of settling international disputes, and by the support 
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which its people have given to the conception of a Congress of | equalled by none in the intelligence of our people. It must be 
Nations as the final consummation to be aimed at. The very ideal that the United States will have more and more power in 
of an international tribunal seems to have originated two centuries | moulding the public opinion of the world, and that our exam- 
ago with one of the founders of America, who has given his name ple and practice will have a growing influence upon other nations. 
to one of our greatest commonwealths. In 1693 William Penn, Therefore every effort to elevate and purify American political or 
in an ‘ Essay on the Present and Future Peace of Europe,” urged | social life, to keep the stream of democracy flowing clear and 
the plan of a general congress for the settlement of international unobstructed, to make government of the people work more 
disputes. The first organized movement in support of this idea successfully, is also an effort to promote the concord of nations 


began with the formation of the American Peace Society in 1828; 
its founders declared that they hoped “to increase and pro- | 
mote the practice already begun of submitting national differ- | 
ences to amicable discussion and arbitration, and finally of set-| 
tling all national controversies by an appeal to reason, as | 
becomes rational creatures, and not by physical force, as is 
worthy only of brute beasts; and this shall be done,” they con- 
tinued, “ by a congress of Christian nations, whose decrees shall 
be enforced by public opinion.’”’ As long ago as 1835 the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth passed resolutions declaring that 
some mode should be established for the amicable and final 
adjustment of all international disputes, instead of resorting to 
arms, 

By the treaty of Washington, submitting its just claim against 
Great Britain to arbitration, our country in a conspicuous 
instance showed her opposition to unnecessary war. But perhaps 
her greatest service to this means of settlement will come from an 
attempt which has unhappily proved abortive for the present. By 
the treaty agreed to by the representatives of the American repub- 
lics, assembled in International Conference at Washington at the 
invitation of the United States, it is declared that ‘‘ believing that 
war is the most cruel, the most fruitless and the most dangerous 
expedient for the settlement of international differences, the re- 
publics of America hereby adopt arbitration as a principle of 
American international law for the settlement of the differences, 
disputes or controversies that may arise between two or more of 
them.’”’ Arbitration is by this treaty made obligatory in every case 
except where one of the parties to the controversy believes that the 
point at issue is of such a nature as to threaten its national inde- 
pendence; and this exception simply corresponds to the right to 
resort to force in defence of his life which the law everywhere 
allows to the individual man. A code of rules for putting arbitra- 
tion into practice is embodied in the treaty, and if is provided that 
any other nation may become a party toit. The unfortunate 
failure of the nations represented to ratify this treaty within the 
time allowed has for the present prevented the accomplishment of 
its beneficent purposes; yet even its adoption by the Conference 
marked an epoch in international relations. This body took 
further steps of importance in recommending the respective gov_ 
ernments to adopt the declaration that ‘ the principle of conquest 
shall not be recognized as admissible under American public law,” 
and in declaring its desire that European nations, by becoming 
parties to the treaty, should adopt its methods of settling disputes 
between themselves and the nations of America. 


OUR FUTURE INFLUENCE. 
And now, with this record in the past, what can we still do in the 
future to promote that union of different races which has taken 
place to so wonderful an extent upon our own territory; how can 


we help further to perfect that brotherhood of man upon which | 
our political institutions are founded? First of all, we can 
continue to hold before the eyes of the world the spectacle of a 


peaceful, federal republic, already exceeding in its population | 


and to hasten the coming peace. 

But the time has now arrived when the United States can do 
more to promote this cause than merely securing her own 
internal development. With the final settlement of the once 
menacing questions of slavery and secession, with the final 
establishment of the national government on a firm foundation, 
we can turn our attention to our relations with other countries. 
We can in the future play a continually increasing part in that 
growing closeness of intercourse between nations which has 
already been referred to as one of the strongest promoters of 
peace. In the way of commerce, having already established 
within our borders complete freedom of trade on the largest 
scale which the world has ever seen, we shall in the future seek, as 
we are already doing, closer trade relations with foreign countries; 
and every barrier to commerce that is removed, whether by treaty 
of reciprocity or otherwise, raises another barrier against war. 
The imaginary lines that separate our country from Canada on 
the north and Mexico on the south must, in respect to commerce 
at least, fade away before the true community of interest which 
unites us with them. With the rapid strides which we are 
making in the higher forms of civilization, the friendly ties of 
common intellectual and professional interests must bring us into 
close association with European countries; the establishment 
this year of the long-delayed right of international copyright 
has been one step toward the connection of nations through 
literature. Even the American inventors who are furnishing 
improved weapons of warfare to foreign countries may be, as we 
have seen, hastening the extinction of war and co-operating in 
the true mission of their nation. 


RELUCTANCE TO MILITARY SERVICE. 


We live in an age of searching analysis, when the oldest and 
most cherished institutions are obliged to submit to a critical 
examination and dissection. When the people are sufficiently 
educated in all countries, as they are fast becoming in some, to 
understand the true nature of war, they will insist upon its aboli- 
tion. Already, in almost every country of Europe except Eng- 
land, the maintenance of the standing army rests not upon free 
will, but upon force; the ranks are not filled up by the volunteer, 
but by the conscript. The people, if left to themselves, would 
engage in the pursuits of civil life; hence the necessity for uni- 
versal compulsory service in order to keep up militarism. In 
England, with her much smaller army, it is true that its numbers 
are, with some difficulty, maintained by voluntary enlistment; 
but her experience furnishes a scarcely less striking commentary 
on the dislike of the people for military service. Recruits have 
to be drawn mainly from the dregs of the population; and at the 
expiration of their term of service more than nine men out of ten 
refuse all inducements to re-enlist. Within the last ten years 
there have been over 40,000 deserters. The plain truth is that, 
unless driven by necessity, men will not serve in standing armies 
in time of peace; and in time of war, unless some great cause 
appeals to their convictions, as it did to the soldiers of the revolu- 


every government in the world except the empires of China, | tion, the modern citizens must have their passions roused and 
Russia and Great Britain, and exceeding even the latter if the | their emotions excited before he will fight. Leave out the music, 
two hundred and fifty millions of her subjects in India are the banners and the uniforms, the pride, pomp and circumstance 
omitted. We stand to-day among the four great powers of | which give to war its fictitious glory, and it would be a sorry game, 
the earth, surpassed by none in the extent of our resources, | at which few would care to play. Far be it from me to depreciate 
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the heroic self-sacrifice which men have shown in responding to 
what they believed to be their country’s call to honorable duty; 
but it cannot be denied that if the peoples of the past had been as 
free and as intelligent as our people are to-day, they would have 
fought very few of the wars which have stained the pages of 
history. As liberty and education advance hand in hand, as the 
citizen assumes control over his own actions and learns to use his 
own reason, as he comes to discern the real essence and substance 
of war underneath its external forms and trappings, he will refuse 
longer to lend himself to the destruction of human life. 


NO MORE WAR ? 


Let it not be thought that the considerations that have been 
brought forward are meant to lead to the conclusion that there 
will be no more war in the world, and that the great armies of 
Europe will be peacefully reduced and finally disbanded. This 
may indeed come to pass, however unlikely it may seem; yet, if 
the probabilities of the immediate present only were considered, 
the topic of this address might more appropriately be The Coming 
War. Before the sword can be finally sheathed it may be that 
the soil of Europe is to be again drenched in blood. The darkest 
bour in the history of war may be yet to come; but it will bea 
darkness that presages dawn. No one of the influences that have 
been touched upon may yet be strong enough to stifle the voices 
that cry to arms; but in the aggregate, and in the fulness of time, 
their silent effect will be irresistible. We cannot fix a date for 
the cessation of war, and it will hardly come in what remains of 
the nineteenth century; yet it may come in the twentieth, and 
some within the sound of my voice may live to look back upon it 
as an outgrown barbarism, as to-day we look back upon the quarrels 
of the feudal barons, upon trial by battle, and upon duelling. It 
has been well said that many disappointments and misunderstand- 
ings arise from the fact that man is in a hurry and the Creator is 
not. ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation;’ the 
arrival of peace draws near slowly and imperceptibly, but none the 
less surely. Toour brief span of mortality the period of strife that 
yet remains might, if we knew its duration, seem long; but to 
Him in whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday it is as 
nothing. Compared with the ages through which the hand of 
man bas been against his fellow-man, and nation has met nation 
in mortal battle, such survival of conflict as may yet remain will 
be of insignificant duration. ‘‘ It is really a thought,’’ says Emer- 
son, ‘‘ that built this portentous war establishment, and a thought 
shall also melt it away.’’ The anniversary that we celebrate 
to-day can serve no nobler purpose than to promote this higher 
thought. The memory of the founders of the republic cannot 
be more highly honored than by recognizing the federation of all 
races as the true outcome of their work. The religion of Christ 
cannot be better exemplified than in hastening the coming of 
‘* peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


THE CROWN OF GLORY. 


God’s angels drop, like grains of gold, 
Our duties midst life’s shining sands ; 
And from them, one by one, we mould 
Our own bright crowns with patient hands. 


From dust and dross we gather them ; 

We toil and stoop for love’s sweet sake, 
To find each worthy act a gem 

In glory’s kingly diadem, 

Which we may daily richer make. 


This specimen copy of the Apvocare is addressed to 
many who are not subscribers. Will you not subscribe? 


HELP FOR THE CONGRESS AT ROME. 
HODGSON PRATT. 

In a recent article I suggested that a contribution of 
$1500 should be raised in England and forwarded to the 
Peace Congress Committee at Rome. I expressed, at the 
same time, my hope that the proprietor of the Echo would 
authorize a subscription list to be opened in these 
columns. To this suggestion Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
the proprietor, promptly replied by sending a cheque for 
$250, and I trust that many persons will follow his 
example. As I said then, money will be needed to secure 
the attendance of the peacemakers of Europe and America, 
and to make the programme widely known; that the 
gathering is to be cosmopolitan and not merely Roman ; 
while, in Italy, rich men are few and far between, I 
trust, therefore, that we may be able to announce many 
contributions to this object of world-wide interest.—Lon- 
don Echo. 


MR. BLAINE AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., writing in the Advance of the 
meeting at Clifton Springs, N. Y., remarks : 

Secretary R. B. Howard of the American Peace 
Society, at one of the devotional meetings, seeing an 
open sesame in the leader’s ‘* Any one!” ventured in with 
a few profoundly terse and pertinent words on the rela- 
tion of world-wide peace to the progress of the gospel. 
At first there was a flutter of consultation at the presi- 
dent’s chair, but as the speaker was sitting down he was 
invited to lead in prayer ‘‘ for that cause so dear to us.” 
In that prayer there was a petition for Mr. Blaine’s recov- 
ery to health, and that he might successfully lead in secur- 
ing peace among the nations on our continent. There- 
upon Dr. Chamberlain from Brazil broke out with enco- 
mium upon the policy of Mr. Blaine, and others followed 
in the same strain. 

This reminds us of the West, of Dr. Joseph K. Green's 
oft-repeated statement that every American missionary 
in Turkey would have voted for Mr. Blaine when he was 
running for the presidency, because of his vigorous for- 
eign policy under Garfield by which the lives and property 
of Americans began to have some show of protection 
there. Again, when the matter of signing the Brussels 
treaty with Congo was up, the Union, not pretending to 
solve the intricacy of political relations, yet begged that 
something be done to give the moral influence of our Gov- 
ernment to the anti-slave trade, ram and gunpowder pro- 
vision, and gave Mr. Blaine his due for securing us yet 
another chance to wipe out our disgrace. But ‘ regret 
and amazement ’’ were expressed in solemn resolve that 
the circular had gone out with his signature to increase 
the sale abroad of the products of our breweries, which 
are so much in the way of missionary work. 

In the able address to the churches to be sent forth, an 
appeal is made to all missionary societies to join with this 
I. M. U. in petitioning our Government to redress the 
wrongs of the Chinamen in our country and to re-establish 
relations of amity with the government of China, and 
this for commercial as well as moral considerations. And 
so this Union is not setting itself up as a dawdler in 
platitudes. 

By a grateful and enthusiastic vote the Union decided 
to make its permanent home in the holy and beautiful 
house which Dr. Foster had built for it and offered for 
its use. 
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A FRIEND'S WORSHIP. 
W. EVANS DARBY. 


I seek Thee in the stillness deep 
Of my soul’s inner sense, 
Wherein Thou dost Thine audience keep 
Through Thy omnipotence : 
’Tis there Thou hast Thy mercy seat 
And grantest me communion sweet. 


A Spirit art Thou ? so am I; 
I am Thine offspring, too; 
A selfhood in Thine image high, 
Whose life Thou dost renew, 
When, Thou, from whom my spirit came 
Dost to Thine own myself reclaim. 


So in the chamber of my soul, 
With locked and bolted door, 
Excluding earth, whose ceaseless roll 
Disturbs my thought no more, 
I wait on Thee in secret prayer, 
To ask Thy loftiest blessings dare. 


And thus I come Thyself to crave, 
Only on Thee I live; 

Thyself, the living bread, to save 
From famine, Thou dost give ; 

For spirit must be spirit’s food, 

And man must ever feed on God. 


From Thy own life, O satisfy 
The hunger, Lord, of mine ; 
Unto my waiting soul draw nigh, 
Thine ear to me incline, 
Grant in response to my desire 
The Holy Dove, the Tongue of Fire. 
London, 1891. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WoRLD’s CoNGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE 
WorLp’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CuicaGo, July 17, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec’y American Peace Society : 

My Dear Sir—Please accept my thanks for your 
favor of the 10th inst., which was duly received; and 
for a copy of the Traveller, giving an account of the 
midsummer meeting of your Executive Committee, which 
also came duly to hand. 

I think my former communication contained an 
acknowledgment of the honor done te by my election as 
an Honorary Member and Vice-President of your Society, 
and a delegate to the Universal Peace Congress to 
be held at Rome, in November next. Please return my 
thanks for these honors to your society with the assurance 
that I highly appreciate and esteem them. 

It would afford me very great pleasure to attend the 
Peace Congress to be held at Rome, but I cannot at this 
time say whether it will be practicable for me to do so. 
I appreciate very fully what you say of the benefits that 
might arise from such attendance, and from the words of 
peace und concord which might be spoken on such an 
occasion, but the duties which now occupy me here may 
so demand my attention as to forbid such an absence 
from home as the journey to Rome would require. I 
shall be able to speak more definitely, however, by the 
first of September. 

I hope that nothing will prevent you from attending, 
and assure that it would afford me great pleasure to 


accompany youif the dispensation of Providence would 
kindly permit. With kind regards, 
Very truly yours, 
Cuarves C. Bonney, 
President W. C. A. 


From U. S. Senator Hoar. 


The following resolutions passed at the annual meeting 
were sent to Hon. Geo. F. Hoar : 

Resolved, ‘That the action of the lawless mob in New 
Orleans furnishes no just ground for hostility between 
the people of Italy and those of the United States. We 
believe the two governments should settle all questions 
arising out of the aforesaid incident, amicably and in 
accordance with treaty obligations and international law. 

Resolved, ‘That in order to meet the obligations 
imposed by international treaties, Congress should enact 
a law, by which offences arising under those treaties, and 
not adjusted promptly by the local and State authorities, 
may be adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions, signed 
by the President of this Society, be forwarded to the 
United States Senators from Massachusetts, with a 
request that a bill to the above effect be presented to 
Congress. 


The following is his reply— 

Worcester, Mass., July 3, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, See’y American Peace Society : 

My Dear Sir—I have yours of July Ist enclosing the 
resolutions of the American Peace Society in favor of a 
law which shall provide for the punishment of offences 
against treaties with foreign nations. I shall be glad to 
give the matter my best attention, and to be able to 
advise and favor proper legislation to accomplish the 
purpose. I am, with highest respect, 

Faithfully yours, 
Gero. F. Hoar. 


From Hon. Thomas B. 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Cuicaco, July 14, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec’y American Peace Society : 
Dear Sir—I am just in receipt of your esteemed favor 
of the 11th inst. communicating to me my election as 
‘*TIonorary Vice-President” of the American Peace 
Society. It affords me pleasure to accept the honor so 
pleasantly conferred and conveyed. 


Yours truly, 
Tuos. B. Bryan. 


From Hon. Thomas N. Hart, Postmaster, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., July 17, 1891. 

Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec’y American Peace Society : 
Dear Sir—Your letter of July 10, 1891, informs me 
that I have been elected an Honorary Member and an 
Honorary Vice-President of the American Peace Society. 
I shall accept the honor in the spirit in which it is 
tendered ; and, with assurance of my interest in the great 

work that this Society has to do, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 

Tuomas N, Harr. 


Bryan, Vice-President of 
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From the Governor of Massachusetts. 


Boston, July 14, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp: 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 10th inst. is received. 
It gives me pleasure to accept election as an Honorary 
Member and an Honorary Vice-President of the American 
Peace Society. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. THEO. JR. 


From Hon. Amos Perry. 
RuopE IsLaANnpD HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., May 23, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec'y American Peace Society : 
Dear Sir—It causes me sincere regret that I cannot 
meet with the Directors and the members of the American 
Peace Society at the annual meeting next Monday after- 


noon. My appreciation of the cause of Peace and of the 
work carried forward by this society increases with my | 
advancing years. William Ladd and William H.) 
Burleigh made a profound impression on my mind by | 
their addresses made at an annual meeting of this society | 
in Boston, more than half a century ago. I hope there | 
are many more worthy to wear their mantles and carry | 
forward the cause for which they so earnestly labored. 
With cordial greetings to yourself and fellow laborers, I 
remain, Faithfully yours, 
Amos Perry. 


From George W. Minier, of Mlinois. 


Minier, ILv., July 15, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Sir—Your tract on Gettysburg and other 
papers are received and read with much interest. All I 
have time to say this morning is thanks. It is possible I 
may be able to go to Rome in November. If so I hope to 
have the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

Meantime may Heaven bless you and all the advocates 
for Peace. 

Your fellow-laborer in the Lord, 
Gro. W. Minter. 


From Rev. R. Manning Chipman. 


This venerable associate of the earlier Peace reformers 
writes an interesting letter, from which we make an ex- 


tract. 
BetHLenem, Conn., July 12, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp: 

Dear Sir and Fellow-worker—It gladdens me to learn 
that there is a proposition to revive and republish William 
Ladd’s biography. 

It is saddening to know that the naive and _ irre- 
pressible, semi-jovial, kindly, benevolent traits that were 
fundamental in him,—never flashing but ever beaming 
in his intercourse and moral relations, social and general, 
—could not have early received a fuller presentation 
than it seems possible now to obtain. His solid good- 
ness, his mudesty, shrewdness, tact, patience, persever- 
ance and success, in spite of, and in part by means of, 
partial failures, have indeed rendered highest service to 
mankind. In the future he will more than at present be 
honored as a benefactor to the whole human race. 

In my college life I was associated with several students 
of Capt. Ladd’s kindred: one of his nephews, my class- 
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mate, Rev. W. Lord, and his older brother, John Lord, 
member of the class next after mine, were for years co- 
boarders with me. I to-day was thinking that not thus, 
neither by the competition with said John Lord for a 
prize on an essay upon peace in which I had success, was 
my interest in the cause of peace originated. My father 
was always adverse to war. My remembrance of his ex- 
pressed opinions and of his aversion to military displays 
is vivid still. I recollect also enough of what I person- 
ally saw and heard in 1812-20 to know why I had sym- 
pathy with him to a considerable extent along that line. 
R. Mannine Cuirman. 


From Hon. F. E. White, M. C., Iowa. 
Wesster, Iowa, July 22, 1891. 


Mr. R. B. Howarp, Sec’y, Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Sir—I have received your letter informing me 
of my election as Honorary Member of your Society. Let 
me thank you heartily for this unexpected action of your 
people. LTaccept the honor with satisfaction and pride. 
I do most fervently trust that the object for which your 
society was organized and is so nobly laboring may soon 
be accomplished. The elimination of war as a determin- 
ing factor from our civilization is an object so entirely 
humanitarian, so far reaching and beneficial in its results, 
that we ought all to work persistently for it whether in 
high places or low. The brutal doctrine which fire and 
sword carry forward ought no longer to be permitted 
standing room in the national or international codes. 
The entire idea which contemplates war ought to be once 
and forever repudiated. A thousand evidences seem to 
me to point to the American people as the proper nation 
to become the pioneer in so noble a cause. 

Yours fraternally, F. E. Waite. 


From a Missionary to India. 

Dear Mr. Howarp: 

I want to thank you for your kindness in allowing me 
a copy of your valuable paper. I have been very much 
interested in its subject for years. Now I shall be still 
more interested. We shall not soon forget the delightful 
time we had at Clifton Springs. 

May the God of peace abundantly bless you in promot- 
ing peace between the nations of the earth. 

Mrs. Jutia P. BurkKHOLDER. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 


The German Emperor recently made a speech at Dus- 
seldorf, in which he expressed his desire to ‘‘ hold in his 
hand the Peace of Europe,” and added that, ‘‘in any case, 
I shall certainly leave nothing untried, and do all in my 
power, to prevent Peace being disturbed.” A contempo- 
rary remarks hereupon, that if this young man chooses, 
he can do, at any moment, what would secure Peace to 
the West of Europe for at least a generation to come. 
Let him restore to France the two Provinces taken from 
her in 1870. By that one act he may bind the French 
people to him and his countrymen in the bonds of an al- 
most irrefragable friendship, and remove the worst men- 
ace to the Peace of Europe. Is he prepared to go as far 


as this for the sake of Peace? If not, what is the real 
significance of his pacific declarations? 
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THE WIND FROM THE SEA. 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


So weary is this heated air! 
No coolness do the shadows throw. 
Within the sickroom, close and dark, 
The hours slow-footed go. 


So listless are the hands that lie 
Upon the counterpane ! 
O eyes that droop! O cheeks so pale! 
ill health e’er come again ? 


But whence this sudden, growing change, 
This cool and quickening air, 

Like deepening draught from founts of life, 
Elixir fine and rare ? 


Thou steeple-vane in angel form, 
With trumpet voice so free, 

Good news, good news, do thou proclaim, 
Life coming from the sea! 


O hands unseen that touch and soothe 
Our throbbing brows of pain, 

While voices murmur low and sweet 
Like softened seraph strain! 


Then sing again to all who feel 
The stroke of any rod, 

And tell them that this fevered life 
Is swept by winds of God. 


Some gracious air straight blown from Heaven 
Will soothe each life of care, 
Will stay up every sinking heart— 
We feel that breath in Prayer. 
— Congregationalist. 


GOING ABROAD TO PROMULGATE PEACE. 


Peace is a virtue so delicate and so sensitive that to be 
properly represented and established, claims hands that are 
clean and hearts that are pure. We have often felt that 
anyone who feels it a duty to go from home as a peace- 
maker, should have at home the record of being peace- 
able and carry with him the credentials of consistency 
and truth. To be successful in a peace mission there 
is enjoined so strong a love for the principle, that every 
word and every act must be pacific. There is more to be 
feared from peace breakers than is to be hoped for from 
peacemakers, and peace is so truly a normal condition 
under Heaven, that were it not for the former there were no 
need of the latter. 

The freedom which America gives and the opportu- 
nities that open to us in a Republic are so great, that, 
when we visit Europe the requirements are first, dis- 
cretion; secondly, appreciation; and then comes the 
presentation of our own convictions, clothed in all of 
humility and yet burning with the force and vigor of 
truth, justice and righteousness; and with all this well- 
timed spirit for the exalted and sacred cause, appealing, 
petitioning, arguing, praying and demanding the recog- 
nition of the living and life-giving principle of peace ; 
remembering at the same time, that European govern- 
ments and their subjects have vastly more to overcome 
than we have, and giving them credit for the immense 
strides they have made toward a higher standard of 
civilization, as contained in that little word—peace.— 
Peacemaker. 


THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


Abstract of Annual Report, 1891. 

The Peace Society’s Annual Report draws attention to 
the fact that in 1891 it completes the seventy-fifth year 
of its corporate existence. In comparing the state of 
Europe and of public opinion now with what it was three- 
quarters of a century ago, the Committee see much 
ground for encouragement in the progress which has been 
made, and they claim that the labors of their own 
Society have had a material share in bringing about this 
altered condition of affairs. They rejoice at the far 
more conciliatory character of modern international 
relations and the greatly increased appreciation of the 
value and blessings of peace, which have taken the place 
of the narrow-minded jealousies of the earlier years of 
the period in question. Arbitration, as a substitute for 
war, has also of later times become a prominent feature 
in practical diplomacy, and is no longer regarded with 
contempt as a mere Utopian dream. Whilst the Report 
regretfully notices the vast armaments of Europe, it 
refers with satisfaction to the recently emphatically 
pacific utterances of several of the great military mon- 
archs of Europe, who are evidently becoming more and 
more reluctant to incur the dreadful risks of war. 

The Peace Society has actively maintained the propa- 
gandism of its principles, both at home and abroad, 
through a diligent use of the platform and the press. About 
five hundred meetings have been keld by its Secretary 
and Agents during the year. Deputations from the 
Society have recently waited upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, and the representatives 
of various religious denominations. The Peace Con- 
gress, held in London last summer, is referred to in the 
Report as having been a very successful gathering, and 
as having elicited a marked increase of Continental and 
American interest in the cause. The recent accession of 
co-operation on the part of the various churches of this 
country is hailed by the Committee as a very hopeful 
sign, and they refer with special satisfaction to a Reso- 
lution, unitedly adopted by the bishops at Lambeth 
Palace last January: ‘‘ That the bishops are anxious to 
do all in their power to hasten the time at which amity, 
peace and concord shall be given to all nations; for 
which they are bound to pray, and do continually pray 
to Almighty God; and they desire to commend this 
subject to the careful consideration of the clergy.” 
Similiar Resolutions of the Wesleyan, Baptist, Congre- 
gational and other bodies are also gratefully noted. 


HOW TO AID MISSIONS. 


We must give information, information concerning the 
particular fields of labor, concerning the particular mis- 
sionaries. Let some one read a chapter, or two chapters, 
or five chapters at one meeting or at many meetings out 
of the biography of John G. Paton — interesting to a 
child as Robinson Crusoe, interesting to a Christian heart 
as Pilgrim’s Progress, a modern apocalypse, showing the 
triumph of Christian faith over savage violence and hea- 
then darkness. That will stimulate missionary enthusi- 
asm. Show the success of the work.—R. S. Storrs. 


Information as to Peace is all that is needed to interest 
good men. 
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I SOON SHALL KNOW. 
JULIA H. MAY. 


Sky, soft sky! 

To thee I turn mine eye, 

And read, the stars between, 

One word of what thy glories mean 
And then, though much T need, 
No more can read, 


Wind, sweet wind! 

Thy voice to-day is kind! 

Thou whisperest in mine ear 
Words that I just begin to hear ; 
Thou goest from east to west— 
I lose the rest. 


Earth, glad earth! 

To thee I owe my birth; 

In thy warm lap I sit, 

Thy tender arms around me knit ; 
I question. Thou dost say 

Now yea, now nay. 


Soul, my soul! 

Thou canst not know the whole ; 
The sky can know its star, 

The breeze its perfume from afar. 
The earth reveal to thee 

One mystery. 


But soul, my soul ! 
Thou soon shalt know the whole ; 
When earth and wind and sky 
Have vanished, thy enraptured eye 
Shall read the book of fate ; 
Then wait, oh wait. 
—Boston Journal. 


THE ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETIES. 


The first of the numerous Italian societies for arbitra- 
tion and peace, which have sprung into existence during 
the last four years, was founded at Milan; and from the 
first day of its existence it has won the support of the 
most distinguished citizens of the Lombard capital. On 
its council are members of Parliament, like Mazzoleni, a 
jurist, and Maffi, a working printer; men of letters and 
patriots, like Vigano, Moneta and Siccardi, and the 
society has become a centre for propagating the cause of 
international fraternity through that part of the Peninsula. 
It has just taken an important step towards a settlement 
of the dispute between Italy and the United States of 
America respecting the novel and complex question which 
has arisen out of the lynching of Italians at New Orleans. 
The Council has set forth the case in a well-drawn state- 
ment, couched in terms of perfect moderation and friend- 
liness towards the States. It points out that, without a 
revision of the Constitution, it would be impossible to 
secure better treatment for foreign settlers than for Ameri- 
ean citizens, so that reciprocity of rights between the two 
nations would not meet the difficulty. On the other hand, 
diplomatic action would not touch the cause of the differ- 
ence which has arisen; nor would compensation to the 
families of the murdered men settle the question of inter- 
national duty and right. The Milan Society therefore 
proposes that the whole case be referred by the two Gov- 
ernments to the arbitration of the ‘‘ Institute of Inter- 
national Law” at Ghent. This is a well-known body, 
consisting of the most distinguished jurists of Europe ; 


and one of its objects, as stated in its Statutes, is ‘‘ to 
pronounce when needed judicial decisions on doubtful or 
controversial cases.” We understand that on previous 
occasions the services of the Institute have been resorted 
to with advantage, while it occupies the highest place in 
the esteem of the juridical world. The proposal, there- 
fore, seems to be an excellent one, and the Council of the 
Institute would be certain to select members from among 
its body specially fitted to judge of the questions at issue. 
This would be far better than the plan hitherto followed 
of asking Popes, Emperors and Kings to arbitrate—for 
these necessarily choose assessors recommended to them 
by their Ministers ; the latter being by no means certain 
to make an impartial nomination. I heartily trust that 
the Governments at Rome and Washington may accept 
this excellent suggestion—the best course, probably, that 
can be adopted until we have the Permanent International 
High Court constituted by the joint action of all the 
Powers.—London Echo. 


PROPAGATING PEACE. 


It was wisely said by Dr. Mackennel, a leading Con- 
gregational minister, in his address at the recent annual 
meeting of the London Peace Society, that we must not 
expect that the blessing of Peace will be given incident- 
ally with other advantages, without being directly worked 
for. It was not so promised ; and men have been finding 
out since the Great Exhibition of 1851, which it was 
expected would inaugurate an era of Peace between 
nations, that Christ did not say ‘‘ Blessed are ye artists, 
blessed are ye laborers or inventors,” but ‘‘ Blessed are 
ye peace-makers.’’ 

Long ago it was foretold that ‘‘ the work of righteous- 
ness would be peace, and the effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness and assurance forever,”—and hence we see that those 
who are striving to promote righteousness in the earth, 
whether by the putting down of the traffic in opium, or 
drink, or slaves, or in other ways—may all have their 
share in the blessing pronounced on the peace-makers.— 
Messiah’s Kingdom. 


BOSTON SENDS RUM TO AFRICA. 


A ship laden with $60,600 worth of New England rum 
left Boston, July 15, for the usual destination for such 
cargoes—the dark continent. From July 1, 1890, to the 
corresponding date in 1891, the exports of this sort from 
Boston to ports in Africa were 1,018,591 gallons valued 
at $1,223,889. During the past year this trade has 
almost doubled in quantity and value. The number of 
gallons exported in the twelve months ending July 1, 
1890, was 548,356, as against 1,018,591 the year just 
ended, and the value was only $656,216 as against 
$1,223,889 in the year just past.—Boston Journal. 

[Let us have a law levying export duties on rum for 
Africa. Let us join other civilized nations in prohibiting 
it.—Ep.] 


Upwards of three hundred members of the Italian 
Parliament have joined the general Committee for con- 
vening the Inter-Parliamentary Peace Conference, which 
is to meet at Rome in connection with the Universal Peace 
Congress. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


AUG.-SEPT., 1891. 


TOPICS OF THE ROMAN CONGRESS. 

The Organizing Committee of the Third International 
Peace Congress, to be held at Rome, in November, has 
decided that the following questions among others, shall 
be discussed : 

1. The diffusion in schools of the principles of Peace. 

2. Peace and disarmament in relation to economic and 
social questions. 

3. The establishment of an international peace Bureau. 

4. An annual Conference for the establishment of rela- 
tions between the Universities of Europe and America on 
the question of Peace and Arbitration. 

5. The best means to be adopted to render the Press 
less inclined to embitter international relations. 


MILAN AND NORTH ITALY. 


A general meeting of the Lombard Peace Union was 
held at Milan a few weeks ago. Representatives were 
present from Milan, Mantua, Barzano, Soresina, Voghera, 
Missaglia, Pinarolo, and other places in Northern Italy, 
and much discussion took place on various questions and, 
in particular, upon the arrangements needful for co-opera- 
tion with the forthcoming Peace Congress at Rome. Pro- 
fessor Vigano presided over the meeting and Captain Sic- 
cardi acted as Secretary. 


TABLE ORNAMENTS. 

Ice cream was served in the form of cannon balls, guns, 
swords and drums at a military dinner in New York the 
other evening.— Boston Journal. 

Indeed! Now let us have cartridges for croquettes ; 
bayonets for bosom pins; sausages in the form of shells ; 
loaves of bread like canister and grape ; the hair combed 
to represent abatis ; dolls with bullet wounds and trickling 
blood ; ices shaped like iron-clads ; doughnuts in the form 
of armless or legless men ; jellies moulded like unto forts ; 
a field hospital in candy, etc., etc. In this way our tables 
would familiarize children with the implements of war 
and bloodshed and deaden that natural horror with which 
innocence shrinks from cruel and bloody scenes and things. 


RESTORATION OF PEACE IN CHILI. 


One animating motive is a desire on the part of the 
three great republics of the world, France, Brazil and the 
United States, to perpetuate Republican principles in 
South America and strengthen the growing Democratic 
spirit in the world at large. Our minister in Chili, Pat- 


rick Egan, is now ready to use his good offices whenever 
the opportunity serves, to mediate between the contend- 


ARBITRATION WITH ITALY. 
The International Peace Congress at Milan approved 
a motion that the difficulty arising from the New Orleans 
lynching ought to be referred to the International 
Institute at Ghent for arbitration. 


DEATH OF M. VIGANO. 


We regret to announce the decease of M. Vigano, the 
able and energetic President of the ‘‘Lombardy Peace 
Union.” By this sad event Italy loses one of that very 
earnest body of men who, of recent years, have taken up 
the advocacy of International Peace and Arbitration, and 
maintained, amid many difficulties, an active and per- 
severing warfare against war. 

M. Vigano had attained the ripe age of eighty-five years, 
and was regarded by a wide circle of friends as the ‘‘grand 
old man”’ of their district. He had travelled extensively 
and studied in many lands. But for thirty years he has 
been a Professor of Economic and Technical Science at 
Milan. He has taken a lively interest in humanitarian 
and social questions, and he found a congenial sphere of 
activity in the operations and efforts of the Lombardy 
Peace Union, in the leadership of which he has been loy- 
ally aided by MM. Moneta, Siccardi and others. 

The Executive Committee of the American Peace So- 
ciety has voted to send a letter of sympathy and condo- 
lence to the Lombardy Union. 


HEROISM. 


Among the paintings of the Royal Academy this year 
is a recent and striking picture entitled, ‘‘Go, and God’s 
will be done,’’ where the son, who apparently has been 
watching by his dying mother’s bedside, is summoned out 
into the wild and stormy night to join the life-boat crew. 


“ Then she beckoned me near and whispered, 
‘Go, and God’s will be done, 
For every lad on that ship, John, 
Is some poor mother’s son.’” 


MILITARY SOCIAL CORRUPTION. 


The Vienna and Berlin newspapers comment severely 
on the immoral lives and unblushing profligacy of the 
Austrian and German military officers, who are observed 
in dozens amongst companies of prostitutes. In both of 
these great cities the all-dominant militarism has terribly 
corrupted and depraved the popular conceptions of 
morality. 


THE SUMNER PRIZES AT HARVARD 


University students in any department may contend for 
the Sumner prize of $100, for 1891-92. The subjects of 
essays are: 1. Have the conditions of Europe become 


more or less favorable to peace since the middle of the 
present century? 2. The influence of popular govern- 


ing factions. 


ment in the maintenance of peace. 
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ON THE CONGO. 
MARIA L. EVE. 


For us, the sun has risen, long ago, 

Rejoicing in his noontide light we go; 

Can we forget, dear friends, can we forget 
There is a land where darkness dwelleth yet? 
Where morning hath not chased the night away, 
Where Nature, fierce and cruel, holds her sway, 
Entrenched behind her tangled tropic vines, 
Where rolls the Congo, and the bamboo twines. 


Can we forget that there are human souls 

That dwell in darkness, like the bats and moles, 
Where grows the rich and oil-bearing palm, 

Yet Nature yields for them no healing balm, 
While fevers fierce stand — upon their shores, 
And deadly reptiles round about their doors 
Resist alike the feet of foes and friends, 

Where on its seaward way the Congo wends, 


And there are men with human souls to-day, 

That prowl about, like any beasts of prey ; 

Unto the strong, the weak are naught but food ; 

The Afric lion is as tender in his mood, 

When roaring, hungry through his native wood, 
And thirsting for some weaker creature’s blood, 

As these poor souls (for whom the Christ hath died), 
Where flows the Congo, and the lilies bide. 


Ah, friends, what cruel gods their minds control; 
For when there goes beyond the gates a soul 

That they would honor, lo! unto his tomb 

They bring the living—unresisting, dumb— 

(Blind victims, with no mercy to invoke), 

To bow their heads unto the headman’s stroke. 

So hard these hearts where Christ hath never been, 
Where rolls the Congo through its banks of green. 


And some there are, would learn of things that lie 
Beyond this narrow bound of earth and sky, 

Of Death and of the soul that dieth not, 

And question what shall be its endless lot. 

And are there none to answer, none to go 

And tell them heaven is nearer than they know ? 
And are there none the story of the Christ to tell, 
Who died for them that on the Congo dwell ? 


And shall it be, dear friends, that all in vain, 

For these poor souls the Lord of heaven was slain? 
And what if, some day, we should hear Him say, 

‘* Where are the souls I died for in Cathay ?”’ 

May we not answer then, with ruth and shame, 

** Nay, Lord, but they have never known thy name.”’ 
May we not bring, dear Master, to thy hand 

Some fruit from far-off Congo’s lonely land? 


Augusta, Ga., July, 1891. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


The opium reuenue is not going to be given up easily. 
The fear is that, under pressure to abandon the manu- 
facture of the drug, the government will throw the mak- 
ing of it open and take taxes from any heathen or Parsee 
who, having no conscience, will jump at a chance of 
enriching himself, and thus the latter end of the Opium 
question may be much worse than the beginning. 


BOY SOLDIERS IN FRANCE. 


The Boys’ Brigade, or Cadet Corps, in France is about 
to be disbanded or remodelled, in consequence of the 
vicious habits which the boys contract. For some time 
it was stated that the authorities had seen with regret that 
the boys had assumed an air of military swagger, and had 
taken to drinking, smoking and swearing, in imitation 
of grown-up soldiers. 


RESPONSES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


The Memorial sent to President Harrison by the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, requesting him to recommend in his 
Annual Message a Conference of Governments at Chicago 
in 1893 for the purpose of extending and making perma- 
nent international arbitration, was received and acknowl- 
edged by him at Washington, D. C. A copy of the same, 
accompanied by a personal note to Secretary Blaine, at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, has been also courteously acknowl- 
edged. 

We learn from the London Herald of Peace that the 
Chief Secretary of Queensland, Hon. S. W. Griffith, in a 
letter acknowledging his receipt of the transactions of 
the London Peace Congress, says :— 

‘* It is impossible I think to read this without feeling 
the warmest sympathy with the objects of the Members of 
the Congress. Unfortunately, the work must be gradual 
and slow, but I have no fear of its ultimate success.” 

The President of Ecuador writes most cordially from 
Quito conveying his thanks for the Report of the London 
Peace Congress, and alludes in particular to the efforts 
which his country has made in its diplomatic inter- 
course with other nations, to provide for a recourse 
to Arbitration instead of War, in the event of any 
disputes arising between them. He states that an arbi- 
tral clause has recently been inserted in two Treaties 
made by Ecuador with France and Spain respectively. 
And the President concludes with the words :—‘* May 
Almighty God, whose name the Peace Congress reverently 
invokes, bless your endeavors for the accomplishment of 
His inscrutable purposes, and prosper your united efforts 
to bring about the reign of justice amongst the brother- 
hood of nations, by the substitution of charity in place of 
selfishness and pride, and by your animating reminders 
that all people are the children, in common, of the one 
great Creator and King.” 


EXTENDED CONSCRIPTION IN ITALY. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies has approved a Bill 
lengthening the term of liability to military service three 
years, so that no citizen is free from military duty until 
his forty-second year. There is great discontent because 
of the measure, especially among the poorer classes. 


DOING EVIL TO PROMOTE GOOD. 


‘* Emperor William of Germany, while presiding at a 
recent ministerial council, announced that he had devised 
a scheme for a lottery by which he hoped to obtain 8,000,- 
000 marks, to be used in the work of combatting slavery 
in Africa.” So say the papers, but the statement is too 
absurd for belief. 


The causes of war should be cut up, root and branch, 
on their first appearance. Many real injuries and slights 
must be overlooked. Men should not be too zealous for 
the phantom called national glory, which often means the 
misery of individuals. Gentle behavior on one side will 
tend to secure it on the other; but the insolence of a min- 
ister may give unpardonable offence and be dearly paid 


for by war.—EZrasmus. 
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THE HEAVENLY GUEST. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Chide not thy sorrow, friend, 
’Tis joy’s evangel; 

Before its mandate bend, 
Make it thine angel. 


Open thy portals wide, 
Give no denial; 

Submit, be sanctified 
By this thy trial. 


Austere and sad the face 
That turns to meet thee,— 

Yet soon with softer grace 
That face shall greet thee, 


If but with gentle will 
Thou bear thy sorrow 
A heavenly guest shall fill 
Thy house to-morrow. 


M. FREDERIC PASSY ON WAR. 


The Peace and Arbitration Society of the well-known 
Familistére of Guise, sends us an address lately delivered 
by M. Frederic Passy. He points out that the argu- 
ments for war are parallel with those that used to be 
made for slavery. In the middle ages the enthusiast for 
the emancipation of slaves would have been answered with 
the words of Aristotle: ‘‘ Nature made two sorts of men, 
the one to command, the other to obey.” But under the 
influence of civilization, the slave became a serf, then a 
free man and a citizen, equal before the law with all other 
men. The same change ought to take place in the rela- 
tions between nations. We are already progressing. 
‘“If,”’ says M. Passy, ‘‘there are still men behind the times 
whose ideal is force, men like Moltke, who think that war 
is good in itself as a useful stimulant, without which the 
world would become sickly,—these men see their numbers 
decreasing, and are no longer in a majority.” After an 
eloquent allusion to the heroism displayed in many non- 
military callings, M. Passy quotes the calculation of M. 
Paul Leroy Baulieu, that, from 1854 to 1866, the civil- 
ized world lost nearly two millions of men in war. Nor is 
this all. The wars of the French revolution cost a mill- 
ion and a half of human lives. Napoleon destroyed by 
his military ambition six millions, a number equal to the 
population of Belgium. 

‘** There are people who think the natives of Dahomey 
very barbarous, because, on the accession of a king, they 
believe it well to sail a little vessel in human blood in 
order to tell the fortunes of the new monarch. Now the 
blood of a thousand slaves is enough for the purpose, 
whilst in our so-called civilized countries, the great powers, 
for prestige, or power, or revenge, will shed the blood, not 
of a thousand, but of 10,000, of 500,000, of millions of per- 
sons, enough to make bloody the mightiest river of Europe 
or America. And yet we dare to treat as barbarians the 
people of Dahomey.” 

M. Passy dwells for a time on the horrors of the 
wounded, and the destructiveness and cost of modern 
armaments, and then turns to the remedy for all this. He 
recounts the progress of arbitration, and the increasing 
frequency with which it is now being resorted to. The 
address closes with an eloquent affirmation of the potency 
of popular opinion. Coming from one who has rendered 
such signal services to the cause of Peace, it is a welcome 
contribution to Peace literature. 


The foregoing, quoted chiefly from Messiah’s Kingdom, 
expresses our own view. We only regret that we cannot 
publish the entire speech of our honored co-worker. 


The love of filthy lucre has not mastered all of the 
race. No more striking illustration of this is known to 
us than the case of Lady Burton. Her husband, eminent 
as a traveller and scholar, recently died, leaving the 
manuscript of a translation from the Arabic of Oriental 
tales rivalling in sensuality the unexpurgated editions of 
The Arabian Nights. Lady Burton, who had been 
offered six thousand guineas for the manuscript by a Lon- 
don publisher, realizing that the majority of the pur- 
chasers of the book would buy it for ‘‘ the filth’s sake ” 
and not for its literary merit, replied, ‘* No; not for six 
million guineas.” ‘‘ Sorrowfully, reverently, and in fear 
and trembling,” she says, ‘‘I burnt sheet after sheet until 
the whole of the volumes were consumed.” 


THE SEALS OF BEHRING SEA. 


Professor E. J. Phelps, who held the responsible office 
of United States Minister to England under President 
Cleveland’s administration, undoubtedly is the best quali- 
fied—with the exception of Mr. Bayard himself, and pos- 
sibly Mr. Blaine—to speak with authority concerning the 
controversy regarding our rights in Behring Sea. For this 
reason a peculiar interest attaches to the paper which he 
contributes to the April number of Harper’s Magazine 
upon this subject. In the present condition of the affair, 
Mr. Phelps holds closely to the essential and practical 
point that the seals must be protected against extermi- 
nation. The question, as he puts it, is ‘* whether the 
United States Government has a right to protect its prop- 
erty and the business of its people from this wanton and 
barbarous destruction by foreigners, which it has made 
criminal by act of Congress; or whether the fact that it 
takes place upon waters that are claimed to be a part of 
the open sea affords an immunity to the parties engaged 
in it which the Government is bound to respect.’’ It is 
very evident that any settlement of the dispute which 
fails to determine this question can be no settlement at 
all.—Commonwealth. 


THE SEALS AND THE COD. 


Why, bless us! there'll be no dreadful war, 
Save a war of words, as there was before ; 
For the men who manage the Manchester shops, 
And the men who harvest the Yankee crops, 
Have too much sense, 
And too many pence 
At stake, to take any grave offence 
At the Eagle’s shriek or at Lion’s roar, 
Or to ever permit the two to war, 
For it can’t be long ere the day will come, 
When, common in speech, tho’ —- in lands, 
The one to the other shall say, “ Ol Chum, 
Let us stop this row and again shake hands.” 
Then hurrah for the king of the birds of the air! 
And hurrah for the king of the beasts of the wood! 
These are nations so brave that they dare 
Put by the Sword and abide by the Rood. 
London Arbitrator. 
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LIFE OUT OF DEATH. 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


“Thou shalt not kill,” is God’s command, 
By the heart’s hate or brutal hand. 

Thy brother’s blood, in anger shed, 
Condemns thy spirit to the dead. 

Yet new life to the soul is brought 
Whene’er we slay an evil thought. 


COST OF MEN FOR THE NAVY. 


It costs $660 to enlist a seaman in the United States 
Navy. For full three years’ service he receives $576, or 
$84 less for three years’ work than it costs to get him in. 

The law allows 7500 men to the navy. These men are 
enlisted for three years. It is fair to assume that one- 
third of this number are recruited each year. That would 
be 2500 a year. The fact is, though, that fewer than 
2500 are enlisted annually, because they cannot be had. 
It is a simple process to divide 2500 men into the num- 
ber of dollars that the recruiting service of the navy cost 
perannum. Last year is a good one to figure on. 

Here are the figures. They are taken from the last 
official report of Mr. Stewart, the Paymaster General of 
the Navy, who is headquarters for all such information. 

There are eleven ships engaged exclusively in the 
recruiting and apprentice service, with one more on the 
great lakes which serves partly as a cruiser and partly as 
a receiving ship for recruits; but no account will be 
taken here of this vessel. The cost of the maintaining of 
these ships for the fiscal year 1890 was as follows: 


Ship. Location. Cost. 
Independence . .« Mavelsiond........ 152,245 
New Hampshire .... . 227,553 
St. Louis ..... .. . League Island ‘ 77,423 
Vermont .......-. 330,108 
160,137 
Portsmouth ......-. 118,066 


—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


LICENSING LUST. 


Mr. Frederick Sessions, of Gloucester, England, who 
lately visited India, writes, in the Christian Worker, 
that a ‘‘ parliamentary vote is only the beginning of the 
end, and not the end itself, is shown by the result of the 
vote against the licensing of lustin India. It was ordered 
to be discontinued by the House of Commons’ vote, but 
when I was in India the whole system was in full blast. 
The only difference was in the fact that the cash payments 
no longer passed through the government accounts. But 
the barlots were there around the military cantonments, 
the doctors still plied their filthy trade, and soldiers were 
‘ protected ’ in their vices just as before. Harlotry is not 
going to be stamped out by a mere vote of a few hun- 
dreds of M. P.’s and we must not deceive ourselves into 


thinking it is.” 


The Editor preached to a good congregation at a Union 
meeting in his native town of Leeds, Me., Sunday, Aug. 
2, and attended a neighborhood meeting. 


COCHISE, THE APACHE CHIEF, AND PEACE. 


L. E. DUDLEY. 


General O. O. Howard was selected by President Grant 
to take the Indian affairs of our southwestern frontier 
under his personal supervision, and through his fortitude 
and untiring zeal he was enabled to do what all the troops 
on duty in that region had failed to accomplish. With 
one man for a guide, General Howard, at the peril of his 
life, penetrated to Cochise camp, and succeeded in mak- 
ing a treaty with the old warrior, which was never broken 
while he lived, nor by his people, until it had first been 
broken by an agent of the Government. 

The writer first visited that section of the country a few 
months after General Howard had completed his negotia- 
tions, and found the people, almost without exception, bit- 
terly hostile toward the one-armed general for having made 
peace with their terrible foe. The universal desire was to 
have a war of extermination declared, and no one believed 
that Cochise would keep the peace that he had made. 
But the sequel proved that General Howard was right ; 
and when, two years later, the writer was sent to remove 
these Indians, he found the citizens almost universally 
opposed to such an attempt. All agreed that Cochise had 
been faithful to his word, and that no depredations had 
been committed on our side of the border. 

The reservation set apart for Cochise, by General How- 
ard, embraced the Chiricauhua and Dragoon Mountains, 
with the valley forty miles wide lying between, from 
Apache Pass southward to the Mexican line, the reserva- 
tion being about forty miles wide and sixty long. Jf the 
same understanding which General Howard secured with 
Cochise had been reached twenty years earlier, more than a 
thousand human lives and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property might have been saved. 

To the last, Chochise entertained the greatest love and 
affection for General Howard. He spoke of him as a 
soldier who dared leave his troops behind and come 
and visit him alone, when to do so might have caused his 
death. He regarded him as the personification of truth 
and fair dealing. The introduction which put the writer 
upon the best possible terms with Cochise was a carte de 
visite of General Howard and himself, taken together, 
and no better recommendation could have been found. 
Cochise kissed the picture of General Howard, and con- 
tinued to look upon the representation of the beloved 
features, as long as he retained consciousness. 


There exists in the South of France, especially in 
the two departments of Gard and Herault, near the lower 
Rhone, a religious body called the White Church, or the 
Hinschists, so named from Madam Hinsche, the founder 
of the sect. Its members absolutely refuse to bear arms. 
The military authorities have hitherto allowed such of 
them as have been drawn for the Conscription to serve as 
attendants in the army hospitals, or in similar occupa- 
tions. But, inasmuch as the number of Hinschists is in- 
creasing, it is very doubtful whether this consideration 
will any longer be extended to them. 


The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion, and when death has 
taken off the mask they will know one another, though 
the diverse liveries they wear here make them strangers. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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BEECHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

The following letter, recently made public, written by 
Beecher to his son Herbert when he was just departing on 
his first independent venture in life, is well worth repeat- 
ing from the very fact that it was written by the great 
preacher, not as general counsel, but to apply to this par- 
ticular life, of such deep and special interest to him. It 
is advice, however, that might well be heeded by every 
young man: 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 

My Dear Herserr—You are now for the first time 
really launched into life for yourself. You go from your 
father’s house, and from all family connections, to make 
your way in the world. It is a good time to make a new 
start, to cast out faults of whose evil you have had an ex- 
perience, and to take on habits the want of which you 
have found to be so damaging. 

1. You must not go into debt. 
would the devil. Make it a fundamental rule: 
—cash or nothing. 

2. Make few promises. Religiously observe the 
smallest promise. A man who means to keep his promises 
cannot afford to make many. 

3. Be scrupulously careful in all statements. Accuracy 
and perfect frankness, no guesswork. Either nothing or 
accurate truth. 

4. When working for others, sink yourself out of 
sight, seek their interest. Make yourself necessary to 
those who employ you, by industry, fidelity and scrupu- 
lous integrity. Selfishness is fatal. 

5. Hold yourself responsible for a higher standard 
than anybody else expects of you. Demand more of 
yourself than anybody expects of you. Keep your own 
standard high. Never excuse yourself to yourself, but 
be lenient to everybody else. 

6. Concentrate your force on your own proper busi- 
ness ; donot turn off. Be constant, steadfast, persevering. 

7. The art of making one’s fortune is not to spend ; 
in this country any intelligent and industrious young man 
may become rich if he stops all leaks and is not ina 
hurry. Do not make haste, be patient. 

8. Do not speculate or gamble. You go to a land 
where everybody is excited and strives to make money, 
suddenly, largely and without working for it. ‘They blow 
soap bubbles. Steady, patient industry is both the surest 
and the safest way. Greediness and haste are two devils 
that destroy thousands every year. 

9. I beseech you to correct one fault—severe speech 
of others. Never speak evil of any man, no matter what 
the facts may be. Hasty fault-finding and severe speech 
of absent people is not honorable, is apt to be unjust and 
is cruel, makes enemies to yourself and is wicked. 

10. If by integrity, industry and well-earned success 
you deserve well of your fellow-citizens, they may in years 
to come ask you to accept honors. Do not seek them, do 
not receive them while you are young—wait. 

Lastly—Do not forget your father’s and mother’s God. 
Because you will be largely deprived of church privileges 
you will need all the nerve to keep your heart before God. 
But do not despise small churches and humble preachers. 
‘* Mind not small things, but condescend to men of low 
estate.” 

Read often the Proverbs, the precepts and duties en- 
joined in the New Testament. 

May your father’s God be with you and protect you. 
Henry Warp BEecHeEr. 


Avoid debt as you 
No debt 


FAMILY RELATIONS OF NATIONS. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 

‘*God hath made of one blood all nations of men,” 
still, between some of them, the ties of consanguinity are 
peculiarly close and strong. For some nations must 
stand in the relation of daughters, and some in that of 
cousins, to other nations. There are England and the 
United States, with a mighty ocean between them, but 
united by as strong ties of blood, language and religion, 
as can connect any two families on earth. To be sure, 
Jonathan has not the courtly and graceful manners of his 
French cousin across the English Channel. His face is 
thin and sallow; his voice has a nasal twang; and his 
gait and deportment, and some of his phrases and per- 
sonal habits, are sometimes a little offensive to the 
trained dignity of his elder brother John, who was 
educated in the costly school of high life. And many 
times has John reproved him for his rude speech and 
manners, and many times declared that he was the most 
incorrigible upstart in the world; but let any one else say 
the same thing of him, and John would feel his natural 
pride touched, and would exclaim: ‘‘ None of that! 
hands off! that is my youngest brother; and a smart 
young man he is, though he was brought up in the 
woods!” Of course between these two nation families 
we find a state of intercourse and intimacy which does 
not exist between any other two of the circle. If the 
Atlantic were narrowed down to the width of the English 
Channel, there would be such visiting between England 
and America as never had a parallel in the history of well 
regulated families. But after all that steam has done to 
‘¢ annihilate time and space,’’ the American shore is at 
least ten days from England, whilst the nearest shore of 
France is hardly two hours. But if fewer members of 
John’s family cross the ocean merely to visit their Ameri- 
can cousins, there are more who go thither to live, than 
to any other country on the globe; and Jonathan, in his 
blunt hospitality, tries to make them as much at home as 
he can. There are now nearly two millions of persons in 
the United States, who were born in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and nearly 5000 a week reach the American 
shore from the same mother country. Thousands of 
them are poor, and sometimes cold and hungry, when 
they leave the emigrant ship. But they all have hearts 
beating with the strong and common sympathies of 
human nature; and they love Old England still. They 
may, in the course of years, renounce allegiance to the 
British crown, but they never renounce allegiance to those 
strong affections which bind even the exile to his native 
land. No; there is not a heart in America that beat 
long enough in Britain to throw out the tendrils of its 
young love around the simplest objects of childhood’s 
home, that does not cling to Old England and Old 
Ireland still. ‘These thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of emigrants leave each half of his home, half of 
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the circle of his friends behind him; and loyal to the 
best affections of our common nature, he divides them 
between the mother country and his adopted land. 

The 200,000 Irish and English emigrants who sought ® 
home in the United States during the past year, left 
behind them at least a million of human hearts, which 
cling to them across the ocean. Here, then, are millions 
of heart-ties which reach across the Atlantic, and inter- 
weave England and America in a web of undying 
sympathies, which can never be severed by the sword. 
Social relations is a term too weak and cold to describe 
the nature of these life-bonds of consanguinity between 
the two nation families. Then why may we not ask, 
in the name of humanity, that the attitude of the two 
Governments towards each other should conform to 
these family relations? that they should deport them- 
selves toward each other as private families do, connect- 
ed by similiar relations? What a wonder of inhuman 
nature it would be, if, in private or common life, a 
father’s house should be fenced around with bristling 
bayonets, and its doors festooned with loaded pistols, as 
a defence against the attacks of a son and his family, 
living just on the other side of the hedge; and who 
should also expend half his revenue in arming his house 
in like manner in defence against some sudden descent of 
fire and sword from the paternal roof? There may have 
occurred, in some unrecorded age of savage barbarism, 
a case of such mutual distrust and hostility between 
families thus connected ; but even among pagans, such a 
state must have been of short duration, and ceased with 
the unnatural quarrel that produced it. But in the quiet 
time of peace, did any two families of this consanguinity, 
either among the Hottentots or Hindoos, ever assume 
‘and maintain the attitude toward each other, in respect 
to mutual defences, which is maintained at so much cost 
by the two nation families—England and the United 
States ! 

New Britain, Conn., 1850. 


TERRIBLE ATROCITIES IN CHILI. 


After the recent battle at Pozoalmont, the victorious 
government troops behaved with fiendish brutality. The 
town was sacked, and several buildings were set on fire 
and destroyed. The soldiers—most of whom were mad- 
dened by liquor obtained from the looted hotels and tay- 
erns—were joined by a large number of laborers from the 
nitrate works, and fearful atrocities were committed, 
women and girls being outraged and murdered by the 
score. Finally the more courageous citizens made a 
stand and sharp street-fighting followed. Order was not 
restored until after the departure of the troops. 


TWO MOVEMENTS. 


Side by side two movements must go. 
Complete armament until all agree to disarmament. 


At the same command of ‘ Halt!’’ all nations halting. 

At the same command of “ ground arms!” all muskets 
thumping. 

At the same command of ‘‘ Break ranks!” all armies 
disbanding. 

That may be nearer than you think. 

Arbitrament will take the place of war between nation 
and nation, and national armies will disband as a conse- 
quence, and the time will come—God hasten it !—when 
there will be no need of an American army or navy or a 
Russian army or navy.— Talmage. 


Speaking of the American Revolution a recent speaker 
said,— 

‘¢The premises were incompatible the one with the 
other, and the question had to be fought out.”” Whence 
the necessity? It is a man-made necessity. Nothing in 
the nature of ideas themselves compels them to incarnate 
combat. They lie along against each other as peacefully 
as the still lake and its shady shore, till stirred by some 
gust of passion. Persons of opposite opinions and oppo- 
site beliefs live happily in the same family. Their ideas 
may be set against each other, their hands, never. 


The Moravians, at the close of a century of mission- 
ary work, show a remarkable record. The total number 
of their members at home is but one-third of those in the 
mission fields. One in every sixty-five of their adult 
members has gone to labor as a missionary. 


A colored man down in Georgia like other people puts 
his own meaning into Scripture texts. He says that 
Matt. vy. 39 should read: ‘‘If your brother smote you 
on one side of the jaw, turn the other side to be smoted 
and third blow is yourn.” Most people are willing to 
accept the *‘ thirdly,” but we doubt whether the original 
will bear that exegesis..N. Y. Herald. 


In the Co-operative News—which represents a million 
working men, who are the most intelligent, the most 
practical socialists in the whole world—we find the follow- 
ing words from that old veteran, Geo. Jacob Holyoake, 
whose pen would make any cause attractive : 

‘‘The Peace Congress included representatives of all 
nations who perceive that peace is the permanent oppor- 
tunity of progress. The Congress presented a remarkable 
collection of picturesque heads, from which Doré might 
have selected a hundred types of dignity, humanity, and 
thought. The chief advocates of humanity in America 
and Europe were present.” 


Friday, July 30, the Editor was the guest of Hannah 
J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me., and participated ina 
full and interesting young people’s meeting at that place. 
Jesse McPherson is the pastor and heartily welcomed 
remarks on Peace. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS are scientifically and 

carefully prepared used for many 

ears in is ice with success,and for over 

thirty y years used by the people. Every single Spe- 
cific i especial cure for the disease named. 
Specifics cure without drugging, p 

ound or r reducing the system, and are in fact ‘and 

deed ‘the sovereign remedies oftheW orld. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL Nos. “PRIC 2: 


B ryim 
Jiarr of C n or Adults 


yopepeia, Billous Stomach......... 
ressed or Painful Periods. 
es, too Profuse Periods......... oe! 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... . 

heum, Erysipelas, Eru tions. e 
Rheumatism, Khe umatic Pains. 
Fever and A gue, Chills, Malaria... 
Piles, Blind or Bleedin 
psarrh, old inthe Head . 


Perfect 


Health 


Is impossible while the blood is impure, hence the frequency of headaches, stomach dis- 


turbances, weariness, depression of spirits, and other uncomfortable sensations. 


Remove 


the cause of these troubles by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly cleanses 
the blood, invigorates the system, and restores health and strength to mind and body 


alike. 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from time to | 


Be sure the name of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass., is on the wrapper. 


“For several years past I have regularly taken 


time, for fifteen or twenty years past, and have | Ayer's Sarsaparilla, not to cure any specific dis- 


found it to be the best of blood-purifiers. 
think very highly of it as a spring medicine. It 
clears the blood from all bad humors, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength and 
vitality.”—Ira Leonard, Lowell, Mass. 

“Last spring I suffered from general debility 
and loss of appetite. I commenced to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and soon felt much better, 
By its continued use my strength was fully re- 
stored. Other members of my family have been 
greatly benefited by it.”—Samuel Brown, South 
Merrimack, N. H. 

“Iwasa great sufferer from a low condition 
of the blood and general debility, becoming, 


of languor so prevalent 


I | ease, but to tone up the system preparatory to 


It always relieves that feeling 
during the spring 
months.”—Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

“If any who suffer from general debility, 
want of appetite, depression of spirits, and lassi- 
tude, will use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am confi- 
dent it will cure them, for I have used it, and 
speak from experience. It is the best remedy I 
ever knew, and I have used a great many.”— 
F. O. Lovering, Brockton, Mass. 

“1 suffered for over three years with female 
weaknesses, without being able to obtain relief. 
It was supposed by the doctors that I was in 


the heated term. 


Whoopin Violent Coughs. 
ney Disease Nothing that I did 


1. 


Debility 
nar nes: ng 
Iseases of thelie mrt, Palp! tion 1: 
“Sold b y Dru 5s oF sont t id on receipt 
of rice. Dr. UMPHREYS’ postpaid Ge pages) 
— bound in cloth and gold, mailed free. 
HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE OO. 
or. William and John Streets, New York. 


SP ECIFICS. 


finally, so reduced that I was unfit for work. 


consumption; but I did not agree with this 


for the complaint helped me | opinion, as none of our family had ever been 


so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of afflicted with that disease, and I therefore de- 
which restored me to health and strength. I 
take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.” —C. 
Main st., Chill&cothe, Ohio. 


Ay 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


termined to see what virtue there was in Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. Before I had taken three bottles, 

I was cured. I can now do my work with ease.” 
| —Mrs. J. Creighton, Highgate, Ontario. 


Evick, E. 


er’s Sarsaparilla, 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DOBBINS' ELECTRIC SOAP 
THE BEST FAMILY SOAP IN THE WORLD 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


The original formula for which we paid $30,000 twenty 
years ago has never been modified or changed in the 
slightest. This soap is identical in quality to-day 
with that made twenty years ago. 

It contains nothing that can injure the finest fabric. 
It brightens colors and bleaches whites. 

It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in the 
world does—without shrinking—leaving them soft and 
white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


There is a great saving of time, of labor, of soap, of 
fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
used according to directions. 

One trial will demonstrate its great merit. 
you to make the trial. 

Like all best things, it is extensively imitated and 
counterfeited. 


BEWARE OF 


It will pay 


IMITATIONS. 


Insist upon DOBBINS’ Electric. Don’t take Magnetic, Electro-Magic, 
Philadelphia Electric, or any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. 
They will rein clothes, and are dear at apy price. Ask for 

DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocér from Maine-to Mexico keeps it in 


stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will order it from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

Read carefully the inside wra per around each bar,and be careful to 
follow directions on each outside wrapper. 
longer before trying for yourself this ol 


Electric Soap. 


You cannot afford to wait 
, reliable, and truly wonderful 


Dobbins’ 


THE LIGHT RUNNING. 


SEWING MACHINE 


LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


_ THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


THAT GIVES 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


THE NEW HOME 8S. M.CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
| put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take noother. | 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME, 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, 
| Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
| nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


| With signet PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 
| daily to and from 


| BOSTON & CHICAGO. BOSTON & ST. LOUIS, 
| VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, without change, 


THE pi ee ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN RouTE—Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
BosTON AND MONTREAL, BosToN AND PLATTSBURG. 


For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


Peerless Belt. 


This Belt, which has proved such a blessing to ladies 
suffering from weakness, disease or displacement, 
was invented wholly for private use; without any 
thought, on the part of the inventor, that it would 
ever go beyond a few personal friends; but as one 
and another of those to whom it was given received 
great comfort from it, the inventor was urged to 
enlarge its usefulness by giving it to the public. 
Its superiority consists in its extreme lightness, 
openness and elasticity. It allows Perrect FREe- 
pom of movement, and covers so little surface that 
it is not heating. Before introducing it to the public 
its merits were thoroughly tested by some of the 


best physicians in New England, to whom reference 
is permitted by the inventor. 


We shall be glad to show or send them to those 
who are suffering from any weakness requiring a 
supporter. Price, $3.00. Address, 


PORTLAND SUSPENDER CO., 
135 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,'79 and ’84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster's International 4 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred ae editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison wit A other Dictionary 
isinvited. G@ THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
ld by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


Multitudes of children every summer die from what is 
known as Summer Complaint, Diarrhoea, Cholera Infan- 
tum and Dysentery. Humphreys’ Specifics Nos. Four, 


Five and Six are safe—curing thousands. 
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